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GUARD AGAINST FLIES AND MOSQUITOES | 


HERE is no greater asset than good health. To the man who 
has it, few things are impossible; to the man without it, few things 


worth while are possible. 


To conserve it is one of our greatest 


bar. the mosquitoes, and extra care should be taken to see that all 
screens are kept tightly closed. 
Then, too, all pools should 


at once be drained or filled up. Empty 
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SELECTING SEED CORN ON COKER FARMS, NEAR 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Read on page 13 the striking results of Mr. Coker’s tests as to the loss in corn yield through fodder pulling—an average loss of 74 bushels per acre in a five years’ test—and tell your 


neighbors to avoid the fodder-pulling folly next fall. 





tasks; failure to do so has been one of our greatest sins. 
Just now, with warm weather coming on, there are two pests that 
every farm family in the South should guard against—two carriers of 


disease that should be barred from every 

1 home. 

| The first of these in point é danger 
is probably the mosquito, carrier of 
chills and fever and human inefficiency. 
What this pest is costing the South an- 
nually in disease, deaths, doctors’ bills 
and impaired efficiency is stupendous in 
the aggregate. And more’s the pity 
because all this suffering and loss are ab- 
solutely preventable. 

The first step in preventing these is to 
screen against the mosquitoes, because it 
has been absolutely proved that malaria 
—chills and fever—is caused from mos- 
quito bites and in no other way. Every 

door and window should be covered with 


wire screen with close enough mesh to 
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cans, buckets or barrels should be turned upside down, for in these 
mosquitoes often find an ideal breeding place. 
Flies are almost as dangerous as mosquitoes. 


It is positively known 
that they carry typhoid fever and the 
diseases that are so fatal to young chil- 
dren during the summer months, and they 
are in all probability responsible for the 
spread of many other diseases. 

With flies, as with mosquitoes, we must 
screen against them and then prevent their 
breeding. Probably 95 per cent of our 
flies breed in stable manure, and by keep- 
ing our stables cleaned this can be almost 
wholly prevented. 

Isn’t this a matter well worth looking 
after, and looking after now? It will be 
too late after the family is infected with 
malaria or typhoid fever. It may be too 
late to do it next month, or next week, or 
even tomorrow. Screens are cheaper than 


doctors’ bills or the life of a loved one. 


Do it today! 
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Standard of Tire Value 


PAIR of Fisk Tires on your car will prove that you can’t 


buy more real dollar-for-dollar tire value—that “‘ 


when 


you pay more than Fisk prices you pay for something that 


does not exist.” 


All Fisk Non-Skids have the same style 


traction tread—strong, actually non-skid and exactly right for 


the conditions you find on country roads. 


pair! 


Buy at least one 


Better yet, make your complete tire equipment Fisk. 


Begin right now to learn what real tire satisfaction is. 


Here Is An Exclusive Fisk Feature 


A special feature of Fisk Tire Value is the pol- 
icy of Free Service through Fisk Branches in 
more than 125 principal cities throughout the 
country. There are Fisk Branches in yourState, 
where your home dealer buys direct and is al- 
ways sure of promptest attention toyour wants. 
And when the Branch is convenient you can 


go there any time, whether you use Fisk Tires or 
not, and make use of the only uniform and com- 
plete Free Tire service in the country. There 
is no charge at any time except for supplies 
and actual repairs. Take the first opportunity 
to get acquainted with Fisk Service, Fisk Organ- 
ization, Fisk Methods and Fisk Products. 


- THE _ FISK_.RUBBER COMPANY 
of N.Y, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Branches in Birmingh Atlant: 


Raleigh, Charlotte, R ke, Richr 








New Orleans, Memphis, Chattanooga, Nashville, Greenville, Columbia, 
d, Oklahoma City, The 


isk Co. of Texas, Houston, San Antonio and Dallas 


Fisk Dealers Evsuywhare (E) 


Your Home Dealer Will Recommend Fisks To You 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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HE man who does not provide for 

growing all the hay or rough forage 
he will need and then a little more 
for insurance against a bad season 
and a short crop, is, to say the least, 
short-sighted. If any one does not 
believe this let him compare the 
prices on hay in sections where more 
than enough for local use is grown 
with those sections, almost the en- 
tire South, where there is not 
enough grown for local use and it is 
shipped in. The difference will be 
found to range from $8 to $12 per 
ton. Can any man afford to pay 
these charges for freight, commis- 
sion and profits on a product like 
hay? Each one should answer 
this question for himself. 


The Tick Is Going 


-- J. A. Barger, veterinary in- 
spector in charge of tick eradica- 
tion work in Mississippi for the 
United States Government, reports 
that the Federal, state and county 
inspectors now engaged in this work 
in Mississippi number 467, a force ade- 
quate to complete the work of tick 
eradication in that state in 1917, The 
Federal veterinarians supervising the 
work under Dr. Barger and Dr. H. 
Chadwick for the State Livestock 
Sanitary Board number 42. Other 
’ states would do well to take a lesson 
from Mississippi and go to work in a 
way to complete the job promptly. 
With South Carolina nearing comple- 
tion of the work and Louisiana and 
Arkansas soon to put state-wide 
operations in effect, the tick will 
soon be a thing of the past in the 
Mississippi valley. 


Soy Bean Meal, Corn Meal and 
“Shipstuff’ for Hogs 


READER wishes to know how 

soy bean meal compares with 
corn meal and “shipstuff” for hog 
feeding. 

No satisfactory comparison can be 
made. Neither corn meal nor soy 
bean meal is a good feed alone, and 
yet they make an excellent feed 
when mixed in the proportion of two 
or three parts of corn to one of soy 
bean meal. In the South the term 
“shipstuff” is sometimes applied to a 
mixture made up largely of corn 
chops, or it may mean a wheat pro- 
duct somewhat similar to wheat 
shorts. We assume that the latter is 
meant in this case and shall use the 
composition of shorts for compari- 
son with the other feeds, for the 
composition of different samples of 
the so-called “shipstuff” varies as 
much as does the average from wheat 
shorts. 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn and 
corn meal, soy beans and soy bean 
meal, and wheat shorts: 








Protein Carbo- Fat 
hydrates 
COPM ..ccccccescl %.5 lm.) 67.8 Iba] 4.6 Ibs. 
Soy beans ...... | 30.7 lbs.| 22.8 Ibs.| 14.4 Ibs. 
Corn meal .....; | 6.9 1bs.]| 69.0 1bs.} 3.5 Ibs. 
Soy bean meal..| $8.1 Ibs.] 38.9 lbs.| 5.0 Ibs. 
(Oil removed)} | 
Wheat shorts ...] 13.4 lbs.} 46.2 1bs.| 4.3 Lbs. 


it is readily seen from the above 
table that corn is not a well balanced 
feed alone. It contains too little pro- 
tein for the carbohydrates present. It 
it also deficient in mineral matter 
which is not shown in the table, ex- 
cept that a low protein content in a 
feed usually also means a low min- 
eral content, or a lack of phosphorus 
and lime, the most important mineral 
elements of feeds. 

On. the other hand, soy beans and 
soy bean meal are too high in pro- 


tein in proportion to the carbohy- 
drates contained. It is apparent from 
these facts that a mixture of corn 
and soy beans will be required to 
make a balanced ration. If soy beans, 
ground, are used, perhaps one part of 
beans to three or four parts of corn 
by weight will be about the right 
proportions. If the soy bean meal, 
that is, the ground beans with the oil 
extracted, is used, then one part of 
soy bean meal to four or five of corn 
will be better. If only one feed is to 
be used the shorts or “shipstuff” will 
form a better balanced ration than 
either of the other feeds mentioned. 
Perhaps one part of corn to two 
parts of shorts by weight will give as 
good a mixture as can be made from 
these two feeds. In any case, where 
corn is used as any considerable part 
of the ration, it is probably always 
best, especially with growing ani- 
mals, to use a small quantity of 
ground phosphate rock or wood 
ashes. When a mixture of one part 
of corn to three or four parts of soy 
bedn meal can be bought as cheaply 
or cheaper than a mixture of one 
part of corn to two or three parts of 
shorts we would use the corn-soy 
bean combination; but when the 
shorts-corn mixture is cheaper that 
should be used. This is about as near 
a comparison of these feeds as any 
one can make without knowing the 
prices of each at the place where 
they are to be used. 





Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Hogs 


READER states that he has been 

told by a dealer that “a mixture 
of high-grade cottonseed meal, wheat 
shorts and rice polish is equal to 
corn at 50 cents a bushel for feeding 
hogs,” and he wants to know if this 
is true and if so in “what propor- 
tions these feeds should be mixed.” 

Rice polish and wheat shorts in 
equal parts, or one part of shorts to 
two of rice polish, is a good feed for 
hogs. 

We are afraid to advise the use of 
cottonseed meal as feed for hogs, for 
more than four or five weeks at a 
time. We know that many feed it as 
a considerable part of the ration for 
much longer periods without any- 
thing but the very best results; but 
we also know that when cottonseed 
nieal is fed in a quantity forming as 
much as even one-fourth or probably 
one-fifth the ration, for more than 
four or five weeks death sometimes 
results from poisoning. This does 
not occur in all trials, nor are any- 
thing like all the hogs poisoned, even 
when fed for much longer periods; 
but the deaths are sufficiently num- 
erous and more or less occur in en- 
ough trials to make it too danger- 
ous to feed to hogs constantly, and 
consequently, it is too dangerous for 
us to recommend, except under cer- 
tain conditions, as follows: 

1. Cottonseed meal should not con- 
stitute more than one-third or 
one-fourth the ration of hogs. 

2. Cottonseed meal should not be fed 
for more than four or five weeks 
at any one period; ibut after a rest 
of three to five weeks, the cotton- 
seed meal may again be fed for 
another period of four or five 
weeks. 

. When hogs are on 
cottonseed meal may be fed in 
larger quantities and for longer 
periods than when dry feeds only 


w 


green feed, 


are used. 
4. Possibly the feeding of wood 
ashes or copperas, with the cot- 


tonseed meal, and souring the cot- 
tonseed meal mixed with water be- 


fore feeding, may have some et- 

fect in lessening its poisonous ac- 

tion on hogs. 

. Except for its poisonous effects on 
some hogs, cottonseed meal is a 
most excelttent feed for hogs, mak- 
ing good gains and producing a 
firm carcass. 

6. It appears that some samples of 
cottonseed meal are more toxic or 
poisonous for hogs than are other 
samples; but since no one knows 
just what the poisonous matter is, 
it is not practicable to distinguish 
the less poisonous from the more 
poisonous samples of meal, except 
by trial. 

. Cottonseed meal, forming one- 
third or one-fourth the ration, is 
a most excellent feed for hogs for 
the last four weeks before slaught- 
ering; for it produces good gains 
and hardens the fat. 

If cottonseed meal is used with rice 
polish and wheat shorts we would 
advise mixing them in the propor- 
tions of one part of cottonseed meal, 
two parts of wheat shorts and three 
or four parts of rice polish. 

Such a ration would not be much 
cheaper, if any, than seven to ten 
parts of corn and one part of tankage 
by weight, even with corn at from a 
dollar to a dollar and a quarter a 
bushel; consequently we can see no 
justification for the statement that a 
mixture of these feeds is equal to 
corn at 50 cents a bushel. On the 
markets of which we have knowledge, 
cottonseed meal is also high in com- 
parison to former prices and shorts 
and rice polish have risen in price 
along with other feedstuffs. 

The South needs a _ concentrate 
with a high protein content for hog 
feeding, and it is little short of a 
calamity that we cannot feel safe in 
recommending cottonseed meal as a 
regular hog feed. It is the cheapest 
source of protein among American 
feeding stuffs, for the feeding of cat- 
tle and horses, and every effort 
should be made, and in fact is being 
made, to discover the poisonous sub- 
stance and render it harmless for 
hog feeding. 


wn 
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PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 

















HY is it that one man has a pas- 

ture which will afford good graz- 
ing for two cows per acre, while his 
neighbor’s cattle find it difficult to 
obtain enough feed off three or four 
acres per head? 

There are differences in 
and natural soil fertility between 
sections which might account for 
such a difference; but when such 
a difference exists between pas- 
tures of neighbors the _ reasons 
are to be found in the man or 
the management. The rainfall and 
the natural soil conditions are simi- 
lar, but with pastures, as with other 
crops, there is more in the man than 
in the land. To tell all the reasons 
for the difference between a good and 
a poor pasture means to discuss the 
whole problem of making and main- 
taining pastures, which has already 
received considerable attention in 
this column. But it may not be amiss 
to further discuss the care of the 
pasture at this time. 


A common mistake in the handling 
of a new pasture, especially here in 
the South, is the grazing of the 
plants too closely before they have 
established themselves or formed a 
sod. Early spring grazing, while the 
ground is too wet and before the 
plants have made sufficient growth 
to afford good grazing is a common 
error, but it is now too late to avoid 


rainfall 








that mistake this year, except that 
practically the same conditions exist 
on any new pasture before a eom- 
plete sod is formed. 

There are two chief reasons, then, 
why new pastures or those just being 
started should not be grazed too 
closely, especially in wet weather. 
No plant grows vigorously without 
abundant green foliage. The plant 
eaten off closely to the ground cannot 
produce as much feed in the mext 
week as one which has an abundhince 
ef green leaves through which te 
make further growth. Moreover, 
young plants eaten closely to the 
ground are much more likely to be 
killed by this close grazing tham are 
plants with a well established root 
growth. But in addition to this close 
grazing, the tramping of the animals 
on the wet soil before a sod has been 
established is perhaps the most com- 
mon cause of the failure of our at- 
tempts at pasture making. By this 
tramping the young plants are not 
only killed, but the land is put in such 
condition that it is not favorable for 
the spread or growth of the plants 
which survive the tramping and close 
grazing. We are willing to wait for 
other crops to grow and mature be- 
fore using them, but we want to be- 
gin grazing our pastures as soon as 
the plants begin to show above 
ground. 


Nothing is more detrimental to our 
Southern pastures, especially those 
just being started, than the early, 
close grazing and the tramping in 
wet weather. 

On the other hand, it is little less 
objectionable to allow the pasture 
plants to grow too large or to make 
seed. By growing too large they 
are less nutritious, and by making 
seed they weaken their own subse- 
quent growth that season. If there 
is not a good stand of the plants 
Cesired it is usually much bet- 
ter to sow more seed than to depend 
on the plants already growing, mak- 
ing seed for reseeding the bare spots. 
Of course, annual plants like bur clo- 
ver and lespedeza must reseed, but 
even with these more grazing will be 
obtained when the seeding is delayed 
as long as the season for making 
seed will permit. 

Not only are young plants usually 
more nutritious, and especially richer 
in protein, but if kept down so that 
seeding is delayed more grazing is 
also obtained. It therefore follows 
that while too close grazing is bad, 
it is only a little worse to allow the 
pasture plants to grow too large or 
too old. If there is not stock enough 
to keep the plants from becoming too 
large the mower must be used, if the 
best grazing is to be furnished. 

Two other points of importance in 
maintaining pastures have often been 
discussed in The Progressive Farmer. 
The most important of these and the 
one most generally neglected is the 
growth of non-pasture plants—weeds, 
brush and briers. These simply must 
be kept down if a good pasture is to 
be had. After a sod is once well 
formed then this problem requires 
little attention, but until the ground 
is well covered with a thick sod or 
wherever such non-pasture plants 
grow it is the most important point 
to be considered, either in starting or 
maintaining a good pasture. The 
cther point of importance is pre- 
venting the washing away of the soil. 
In short, keep the stock off the new 
pasture when the land is wet; don’t 
graze it too closely; if there is not 
stock enough on the pasture to keep 
the plants from getting too large and 
cld run the mower; prevent the soil 
washing away and prevent the 
growth of weeds, briers and brush. 
These are the beginning and the end 
of the care of pastures. 




























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














The May Garden 

N CUTTING asparagus cut close 

dewn on the crown and leave no 
stump, but be careful not to injure 
the new shoots just starting. It is 
well to stop cutting early in June, 
and then fertilize heavily and cultt- 
vate clean the remainder of the sea- 
son to get a strong growth of crowns 
to make biz shoots next spring. 

* Ok O* 

To keep a constant succession of 
snap beans my practice is to plant 
but one row at a time. When a row 
is up and well out of the seed leaf I 
plant another row, and as fast as the 
beans on a row get too old I dig them 
into the ground and plant something 
else on top of them, in this way al- 
ways getting a little more humus- 
making material in the soil. 

* * 

Even in a home garden there is 
often a difference in the soil and dif- 
ferent treatment is needed. One end 
of my garden is rich and maintains 
all the improvements I can give it 
because there is a strong clay right 
under the surface sandy soil, while 
in the other end of the garden it is 
harder to maintain the fertility be- 
cause there is a depth of sand sev- 
erai feet before the clay is reached, 
and in that end of the garden more 
effort is needed in restoring and 
maintaining the humus which it espe- 
cially needs. Thereforé on all the 
garden the crops that have done 
their work are turned into the soil 
instead- of being taken off. The early 
green pea vines are turned into the 
soil as soon as the crop is off, and 
so with all crop remains which will 
decay quickly. 

* * * 

The early beets like the Egyptian 
get poor in quality in summer and it 
is better to make a succession by 
sowing seed of the Model or the 
Eclipse in May. A third sowing of 
the blood. turnips is also made in 
June or July for winter use. Trans- 
plant the celery plants from the April 
sowed seed as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, nipping the tap 
roots and setting them two or three 
inches in the rows to make strong 
plants for the setting later for the 
crop. I have recently told how 1 
grow celery. Now do not throw that 
issue away and later write to me to 
tell it all over again. 

es 

Plant a few rows of Stowell’s Ever- 
green sugar corn as soon as the pre- 
vious planting gets 10 inches high. 
Seed of the Early Flat Dutch cabbage 
or the Fottler’s Brunswick sowed 
early in May will make nice heads in 
late summer and fall. Late cabbage 
and collards should not be sowed 
this early. 

* * * 

Cauliflowers should be pushed to 
heading by side-dressings of nitrate 
of soda. It will usually get too hot 
for them by the end of the month. 
When heads appear bend leaves over 
them to keep off the sun. 

+e * 

I keep eggplants growing till after 
the middle of May, for there is noth- 
ing gained by setting them out till 
the soil is well warmed. Eggplants 
are more tender than tomatoes, and 
any attempt to harden them off as 
we do early tomatoes will simply get 
them stunted and take a Iong time to 
start them into vigorous growth. I 
grow both the Black Beauty and the 
New York Improved. The Black 
Beauty is the earlier of the two but 
is always a weak grower in its early 
start, and the more vigorous growth 
of the New York makes it but little 
later, and the fruits are larger than 
those of the Black Beauty. But for 





prolific bearing the Black Beauty is 
hard to beat. 
ok 
Horseradish roots should have been 
planted in April, but it is not too late 
now if the cuttings can be had. Punch 
holes between the early cabbage and 
drop the roots in straight. Lay by 
the Irish potatoes with a good fur- 
row to each side of the rows. 
* Ok Ok 
Leeks in the seed bed must be kept 
clean and cultivated till time to set 
in their permanent place. I usually 
transplant them in July, but if space 
becomes vacant and the plants are 
strong they can be transplanted in 
late May or June. 
ke OX 
Cantaloupes, watermelons and cu- 
cumbers will be greatly helped by 
light dressings of nitrate of soda 
around the hills, but not touching 
the plants. Lettuce, too, responds 
very quickly to nitrate. The best let- 
tuce for heading now is the Hanson, 
as it stands warm weather much bet- 
ter than the Big Boston. The Won- 


and protected for 
would seem that some way could be 


winter use. It 
suggested for handling Irish and 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, onions, 
carrots and other winter articles. I 
was told today that what is known as 


the Georgia collard can easily be 
grown, and the outer leaves fed to 
the pigs, and the collards put in 


trenches and covered with corn stalks 
and pine brush on poles elevated a 
little and kept nice and _ fresh 
winter use.” 


for 


This letter is evidently from a city 
man. I have been doing just what he 
suggests year after year in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and Mrs. Patterson 
has shown how many vegetables can 
be had from the garden in winter. 
There is no difficulty in keeping the 
late crop of Irish potatoes if they are 
kept dark and just above the freezing 
point. But sweet potatoes need more 
careful treatment. And we have often 
told just how they should be treated 
either in the curing house or banks. 
Pumpkins are easily kept till Christ- 
mas, if not allowed to get frozen. 
Qnions only need a dark place and 
do not mind a little freezing if not 
disturbed when frozen, but will be 
better for not freezing, but kept cold 
and dark. Carrots keep best in the 
rows where they grew, as also pars- 
nips, salsify and late beets. Collards 





water to prevent mosquitoes. 


rye. 


yourself. 


follow it with another. 


around the corn and cotton. 
7. Kill the weeds 


grass and clover a chance. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


CREEN the house thoroughly against flies and mosquitoes. Keep 
stables clean to prevent flies breeding, and drain all stagnant 


%. Save all the bur and crimson clover seed, likewise the Abruzzi 
Prices of all these promise to be “out of sight” next fall. 

3. As the days become longer and hotter, let the boys have Sat- 
urday afternoons for fishing, swimming or baseball. 


4. How about those plots of forage crops for the hogs? The suc- 
cessful hog man so plans and plants that the hogs have something to 
graze on every month in the year. 

5 Don’t forget that upon your efforts depends the success of the 
garden as a saver of grocery bills. 


6 Where there is a probability that too little stalk growth will 
be made, provide nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia for putting 


and bushes in the pasture and thus give the 


Join in the fun 


As soon as one crop has matured, 








derful or New York is also good and 
makes larger heads than any other. 


ee 
Onions must be kept absolutely 
clean. You must get right down to 


this crop and pull out by hand every 
weed and spear of grass. Onions 
planted from sets are apt to run to 
seed, and if this is allowed the onion 
is hollow and worthless, but if the 
seed shoot is nipped out as soon as 
it starts the onion can be saved. 
* ok * 

Peppers can be set out carly in the 
month. The Pimiento pepper will 
bear clear through the season till 
frost and produces more than any 
pepper I have ever grown. Pumpkins 
can be planted in the corn field; they 
take too much room in the garden. 
The hard-shelled winter squashes are 


better suited to the northern condi- 
tions. They are apt to rot on the 
vines in the South. 

kK 


Spray the tomatoes every.ten days 
with the Bordeaux mixture to pre- 
vent the leaf blight. Sow seed now 
for late plants to give their best fruit 
when the early ones are failing. For 
this sowing the Success, Stone, Globe 
and Mississippi Girl are good. 





¢ Some Suggestions 
A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I 
seems to me that a good service 


could be done by The Progressive 
Farmer for its readers if it would 
enumerate the food articles which 


the small farmer could raise and car- 
ry into winter for family use or sale, 
vand explain fully how each article 
could be most economically handled 


are easily kept by turning the plant 
over with the head to the north and 
then piling the soil over the stem 
and lower part of the head, leaving 
the top open but shaded from the 
sun. Late cabbage will keep well in 
the same way, and it is not necessary 
to take either of them up till wanted 
for use or sale. Then any family can 
grow a surplus of the tender things 
and put up all they wilineedin winter 
of tomatoes, green peas, snaps, pump 
kins, eggplants and rhubarb, and can 
also put up in the cans the wild 
blackberries and huckleberries and 
any fruits that may be in surplus. All 
these things are easy when the farm- 
er once makes a real effort to make 
an all-the-year garden. 


Why Not Go to Farming? 

N THE section of the country where 

no cotton is grown, and where the 
farmers are dependent on corn, 
wheat, oats, hay and stock, when any 
one of their products gets very low in 
price, the farmers of course do not 
like it, but they have other things to 
sell, and simply go on their way calm- 
ly. But let anything threaten the 
cotton crop and there is at once hys- 
terics in the South, because the ma- 
jority of the growers have all their 
interests locked up in cotton, their 
eggs in the one basket. Then, instead 
of turning to general improved farm- 
ing with the corn, wheat and other 
things that can be as well grown in 
the South anywhere else, 
Southern cotton planters as one 
want to know something about an 
other crop to take the place of cot 
ton, and invariably a crop they know 


as 


the 


nothing about. Two years ago when, tel wt 
« ° te 7 
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cotton was so low every man who 
wrote to me wanted to plant early 
Irish potatoes for the Northern mar- 
kets. I did all in my power to show 
them that at that time the prospect 
for anyone making the early [rish 
potato profitable was as bad as it 
ever had been, because of the great 
abundance and low price of old 
potatoes. 

This spring all through the section 
threatened by the boll weevil on the 
northern and eastern borders of this 
territory, they now asking all 
about growing peanuts as a crop to 
take the place of cotton. They have 
never grown peanuts and the curious 
thing about it that all to 
strike for the same crop, for none 
of them talk about Irish potatoes this 
spring, when the prospect for profit 
is better than it ever was. And go 
into Surry and Isle of Wight Coun- 
ties in Virginia where every farmer 
is a peanut grower, just as every one 
south of there is a cotton grower, 
and they will tell you that peanuts 
have many fluctuations in com- 
mercial profit as cotton, and are no 
more suited as a one-crop means of 


the 


are 


is seem 


as 


making a living than cotton or to- 
bacco. 
There are many and many thou- 


sands of farmers who have fine farms, 
good stock, fine homes well furnished 
and with every convenience, who 
never saw a cotton plant, and are so 
foolish as to think that men can farim 
and make money in the growing of 
corn and wheat and oats and the 
raising of hogs and sheep and cattle, 
with never a cotton plant on the land. 
And there are some we know in the 
South who are farming that if 
their cotton crop was entirely lost 
they would not go bankrupt. There 
are men even in the South who have 
made corn, wheat, oats and stock far 
more profitable than the all-cotton 
men have made their cotton. Why, 
then, when any threatens 
the cotton, go to 
stead of huntin& up information 
about some crop that you imagine 
may take the place of cotton. Get to 
farming with cotton, and give it help 
enough with other to enable 
to succeed even if the whole of 
the cotton is lost. 


so 


disaster 


real farming in- 


crops 
you 


Making Compost for Flower Psts 
tt you tell me how I can pre- 

pare florist’s soil? Our land has 
no sand, but generally a red clay soil. 


Works easily, but notwithstanding 
the use of manure and what not I 


cannot make a good soil for pots and 
beds. When I get the rocks out of it 
I usually have stiff a 
growing small things.” 


too soil for 


My practice is to cut grass sods an 
inch 


thick in the spring and put 
down a layer of these, grass side 
down. Cover this with good stable 


manure and then put on another lay- 
er of sods and so on, building 


up a 
square flat heap. This is let lie till 
midsunimcr and then is chopped 
down from tep to bottom and repiled 
ina flat heap. By the fall this will 
be a mellow pile of compost, better 
for roses and geraniums if the sods 
are rather stiff. But for things need- 
ing a lighter soil mix in some sand 
from a creek and some fine rotten 
leaf mold from the forest to lighten 
it. Our difficulty here is that while 


we can get plenty of bluegrass sods, 
our soil so slight that we have to 
hunt up clay to make it 


enough for some things. 


is 
compact 
Roses de- 
light in a clay soil if it is made rich, 
and geraniums do better in a rather 


stiff soil. In using the compost I rub 
: , : : Ride 
it through a sieve with half-inch 
meshes so as to get the fibrous ma- 


terial of the grass and its roots well 
mixed in the soil to prevent its bak- 
ing hard. 

There is 
the colored 


real philosophy in th story of 
preacher who is said to have 
announced to his congregation in advance 
of taking his text. “Bredren, I have got 
er dollah sermon an’ er five dollar sermon. 
»} tuke up de collection so dat I 


can 
whiehun. you wants.’ 
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GIN SYSTEMS 













EVERAL years ago men said Gins could not be further perfected. Many continued to manufacture outfits without any 
added advantages. It seemed to us, too, that Liddell Gins came pretty close to utter perfection. But we spent thousands 
of dollars in further improvements. We tested countless new advantages. 


-° it has been that while no great improvements mark many makes of Gins, Liddell equipment, year after year, has contained many added 
eatures, Some say this is because we are able to employ a higher type of mechanics. In a_way this is true, for we do build the highest class 
of machinery. We make “Heavy Duty” balanced valve engines and high speed automatics. We manufacture pulleys and shafting. 

So, it is true that in our shops ordinary labor will not suffice. It is natural that such men will contribute improvements year after year. 
Here are some of the most recent ones. The imitation of them is a tribute to their worth. 


Spiral Seed Elevator 
We put out and tested last season a new departure in seed elevators. 
It is a screw conveyor that takes the place in one-story gins of the 
troublesome bucket elevator. We do away with chains and buckets, and 
nearly forty parts. We substitute for them an elevator that has but 
eight. It is impossible for it to get out of order. Seed may be carried 
in four different directions, and up any angle desired. 
It also contains within itself means for driving the horizontal conveyor 
at the top that leads to the seed house and seed bins. 


Belt Driven Roll Carrier 
This Belt Driven Roll Carrier, or Stirrer, prevents the breaking of the 
roll. It allows ginning to begin before the roll is formed. The sample 
is improved by running a looser roll than can possibly be run by a Gin 
not so equipped. 
Meta! Construction 

Our 12-inch and double-ribbed Huller Gins are now made with metal 
construction, and we use a solid cast iron frame for supporting the mov- 
ing parts. We use metal breasts instead of wood. They are equipped 
with ring oiling boxes, protected at both ends from dust and dirt, or, 
when so ordered, we furnish them with ball bearing similarly protected. 
They are the heaviest Gins built. 


The Angle Drive 


The Angle Drive for two-story gins is one of the many Liddell improve- 
ments. It is called the Angle Drive because the belts are run off to the 
line shaft on the floor below at an easy angle. They disappear through 
the floor at the Gin, and connect with the line shaft along the wall. 
This leaves the lower floor practically clear for the use of the operators. 
and for the storing of bagging and ties. 


Liddell Feeder Drive 


Our Feeder Drive dispenses with all cog gears—walking beams, and 
complicated methods of adjustment. We substitute for them a slow 
running worm drive. It has but few parts, and they are run in oil in an 
enclosed case. Dirt and dust are excluded. 


Let Our Service Department Help 

Liddell Company has been established nearly forty years. There are 
gins in nearly every cotton state—the product of our plant. We have 
made and sold more than 6,000 cotton presses, and an equal number of 
engines. We have built what we believe to be the biggest ginnery in 
North Carolina—l2 gins in one house. 

Our engineers have had a wealth of experience in designing and plan- 
ning gin houses. Their aid is yours for the asking in installing new 
equipment. Don’t be satisfied with any Gin that does not contain these 
advantages. 

Write for our catalog and full information, which will be sent free upon 


“LIDDELL COMPANY > 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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On Silo rae Fewer’ e 


For Immediate Shipment 


Save your crops!—Save $25 to $100 on first cost— 
Save 65 per centon operating cost, using my Special Model 
Kerosene Engine. Don’t overlook the big money-making pos- 
sibilities in having reliable poweron your farm this year, or 

the fact that I can giye you more engine equipment, better 


int! and better service. 
23 for farm work NOW,when I wilisell yous Nate de WITT: 
practically on your own terms--Cas' aecie 
Down--put your engine on the cars ready for busioens the 
same day I receive your order. Write for latest prices. 


WITTE 


Money 


ED. HH. WIT-TE 


You cannot afford to be Without 
h--Payments--Bank 





ENGINES ¢ 


2 to 22 H-P.—90 Days’ Trial—5-Year Guarantee 
My Special Model Kerosene Engine is a jim —__- for ensilage cutters, % 
to pay 


blowers, t! 


yan a WITT! 


ers, and ge ponte farm machines. No ni 


bie to get the 


ke a cheap make to get af Ben price. Write today for 
via oo Vere tetis wee To Judge Engines’’--why my engines 


ve full- 


h bed, detachable, water-cooled cylinders that require no packing, 


por valves, and many other desirable improvements--years 
ahead of old-style engines. Every WITTE is shipped 


torun. Nocharges for Speed Regulator--Batteries-- 
Pulleys, etc. Free Equipment--Noextras to buy--No 


ready 


mA @ 


*‘catch’’ prices--Just a plain, square deal-- You keep the 
ae 8 profit--Get your engine when you want # 
it. BY ME.--Ed. H. Witte, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WorRKS 
2359 Oakland Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
2359'EmpireBldg., 


“Tr a o/s Pittsburgh, Pa. ' 
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earned. 


APENNY saved is a penny 


But a penny well 
spent is a penny invested. A dime 
invested in atin of Velvet tobacco 
brings mo’ solid comfort than 
many a dollar spent 


some other way. Yatwob 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


1X.—Artificial Boll Weevil Control 


By B. L. MOSS 


ninth of a series of articles on 
entials in Growing Cotton Despite 


the Boll Weevil Problem. 


the Weevil,” 


The tenth, 
will appear in 
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Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 


The Mapes’ Parwesd 
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If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “‘How Farmers Coiperate 
and Double Profits.’’ 





POSTPAID 


WRITE FOR 


} ne iT TODAY! 
My Bi New Catalog of 
CAN’ ej PoaG Farm talog _ of 


Bave you money. Write for 
it NOW — TODAY. 















bolte: a 
get complete Cates or 
yrite £ for C Cais oe. 


“between $ 
6 years. 
Gate ‘arcu 80 
nd save money 
ROWE, Pres, 
ROWE MFG. COMPANY 
anise Adams St., Galesburg, Ul. 









NEW FEATHER BEDS $4744 


Full weight 32 Ibs, Pillows to match $1.00 a pair, New, live, 
clean feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on money. 
Quarantee. Write for FREE Catalog. Agents Wanted. 

SCUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept.{ 26Greensbere, #. C’ 
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N THE preceding articles we 
I dealt particularly with the steps 

necessary to push the crop to 
early maturity ahead of the weevil; 
in this article we shall consider the 
direct destructive measures against 
the weevil that may be applied and 
that will serve to hold the pest in 
check and prevent its destructive 
multiplication before a fair crop of 
bolls is set. 

Review of Life History of Weevil. 
—It is appropriate here briefly to re- 
view the life history of the weevil in 
order that the measures suggested 
for holding the pest in check may be 
clearly understood. About the time 
killing frosts occur in autumn the 
adult weevils that are in an infested 
field seek winter quarters, or go into 
hibernation, where they exist with- 
out food until the young cotton ap- 
pears the following spring. The per- 
centage of weevils surviving the 
winter is dependent upon climatic 
conditions, and may range from a 
fraction of 1 per cent to over 40 
per cent. In the spring emergence 
begins, the weevils at first subsisting 
on the tender buds of the young cot- 
ton plants. As soon as the cotton 
squares appear the female weevil be- 
gins to puncture and deposit eggs in 
them. In from two to four weeks 
the first brood of young weevils be- 
gin to appear, and the cycle of repro- 
duction is begun anew. Each succes- 
sive generation is more numerous 
than the one preceding, and as a rule 
by early August, especially in the 
southern third of the cotton states, 
the weevils are sufficiently numerous 
to puncture and destroy all fruit that 
is set. With these facts in mind, it is 
clear that any measures that will re- 
duce to a minimum the number of 
weevils surviving the winter and 
hotd in check as long as possible the 
following spring and summer those 
that do survive, must be of value in 
producing a profitabie crop. 

Destruction of Cotton Stalks in the 
Fall—This has perhaps been the 
least understood and least applied of 
all the remedial measures advocated 
against the weevil. Its primary ob- 
jects are to destroy as many adult 
weevils as possible and to cut off the 
food supply and breeding places of 
those that are not destroyed. Since 
the majority of the adult weevils go 
into winter quarters as soon as the 
first killing frost comes it is clear 
that stalk destruction, to be effective, 
must be done before this date. Fur- 
since the mumber of weevils 
surviving the winter is largely de- 
pendent upon the length of the per- 
iod they are compelled to exist with- 
out food, it is evident that the earlier 
the stalks are destroyed the greater 
will be the good. accomplished. 

The Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has conducted a number of 
experiments to ascertain the value of 
fall destruction of the stalks. Re- 
garding an experiment in Texas in 
1906, Hunter says: 

“The Bureau of Entomology has 
conducted considerable field work 
to show the benefits of fall destruct- 
ion. The most striking experiment 
was performed in Calhoun County, 
Texas, in 1906. In this experiment an 
isolated area of over 400 acres of cot- 
ton was utilized. There was no other 
cotton within a distance of 15 miles. 
By contracts entered into by the 
Department, the farmers uprooted 
and burned all of the stalks during 
the first 10 days in October, and pro- 
vision was made to prevent the 
growth of sprout cotton. As a check 
against this area, cotton lands about 
30 miles away were used. Here the 
stalks were not destroyed in the fall, 








and the interpretation of the results 
of the experiment was based upon a 
comparison of the number of weevils 
present during the following season 
in the two localities. In May follow- 
ing the destruction of the plants 
careful search revealed only one wee- 
vil in the experimental area. In the 
check, however, the weevils were so 
numerous at this time that practi- 
cally all of the squares had been de- 
stroyed. Examinations made later 
showed similar advantage in regard 
to freedom from the boll weevil of 
the area where the stalks were de- 
stroyed in October. The last examin- 
ation was made on August 20. At 
this time there were 10 sound bolls 
to the plant on the experimental area 
and only three to the plant in the 
check area. The difference in yield 
between the two areas was about 600 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. The 
work, therefore, resulted in an ad- 
vantage amounting to about $18 per 
acre.” 

In 1908 and 1909, Newell, of the 
Louisiana Experiment Station, car- 
ried out an extensive series of ex- 
periments with a view of ascertain- 
ing the relative value of stalk de- 
struction at different dates in the fall. 
His conclusions in brief were as fol- 
lows: 


“1. On plantations where the cot- 
ton plants were destroyed before Oc- 
tober 15, 1908, only 3 per cent of the 
weevils survived the winter to infest 
the present year’s crop. 

“2. Where the cotton plants were 
completely destroyed between Octo- 
ber 15 and October 27, last fall, an 
average of about 15 per cent of the 
weevils passed through the winter 
successfully. 


“3. Where the cotton plants were 
destroyed between November 1 and 
25, an average of approximately 22 
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weevils survived the 
winter. 
“4. Destruction of cotton plants as 


late as November 30 to December 7 


resulted in 28 per cent of the boll 
weevils living through the winter. 
“5. Postponing fall destruction of 


ihe cotton plants until the middle of 
December, or later, pe rmitted over 43 
per cent of last season’s boll weevils 
to. su rvive the winter and attack the 
cro po of 1909.” 

W. E. Young, the successful South 
Mississippi cotton grower referred to 
in Article VIII, says: 

“My experience is that the time to 
fight the boll weevil is in September 
and October. Destroy the stalks by 
October 10, and you will have very 
little picking of weevils and squares 
to do. I have not spent much time 
for the past two years in picking 
weevils and squares, as I have de- 
stroyed my stalks by October 10 and 
have left nothing for the weevil to 
eat. My method of destroying stalks 
is as follows: I take my four-mule 
disk harrow, which cuts six feet, go 
up one middle and down the next, 
and with a six foot disk I cut two 
rows at once and by running in every 
middle each row is thus cut twice. I 
destroy six or eight acres a day in 
this way. I then take a two-horse 
plow and throw out the old row at 
two furrows, or better, flat break the 
land. In this way the stalks are com- 
pletely covered. I believe there is 
more in stalk destruction as a means 
of weevil control than in all other 
things combined, and to this I largely 
attribute my success in growing cot- 
ton when my neighbors have made a 
complete failure. I have averaged a 
half bale to the acre for the last 


ia 





three years. This is no crop, of} 


course, but when we take into con- 
sideration the weather conditions 
and weevil damage combined it is 
a good yield. I believe with an aver- 
age year I can make 1,200 or 1,500 
pounds of seed cotton per acre.” 
Whether the stalks shall be burned 
or plowed under is a debated ques- 
tion. Entomologists generally advo- 
cate burning; while agricultural au- 
thorities as a rule prefer plowing 
under. We believe it is true that fire 


has been used too generally in the | 


South, and it is certain that the hu- 


mus supply should be conserved and | 


increased whenever possible. For 
these reasons we would prefer, as a 


means of weevil control, to turn the | 
cotton stalks under deeply at the ear- | 


liest possible date, rather than to 
burn them and their valuable humus 
and fertilizer content. 

Destruction of Hibernating Quar- 
ters—Adult weevils pass the winter 
in almost any sheltered spot that is 
protected from the rain and cold. 
Particularly favorable places are old 
stumps and trees covered with bark 
and loose sapwood, old rail fences 
and fence rows, weedy terraces, ditch 
banks and turn rows, litter in sore 
ghum and cane patches, and cottone 
seed houses, barns, and outhouses 
generally. Cotton planted adjacent 
to such places will usually be first 
attacked by the weevil in the spring. 
Much can be accomplished by thor- 
oughly cleaning up all places where 
the weevil might find favorable win- 
ter quarters. Old rail fences and 
weedy fence rows should be cleaned 
out and replaced with straight wire 
fences; broad, cultivated terraces 
should be substituted for the weed- 
covered, “razor-back” type; ditches, 
hollows and ravines should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out; stumps and trees 
should be taken off the fields; and 
clean, business-like methods applied 
in all farm operations. 

Picking Weevils and_ Infested 
Squares.—Even where all precaution 


ary measures against the Veevil are 
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GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 
Must Make Good 


HEN a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire is sent 

from the factory of the B. F. Goodrich Company, it 
carries Goodrich’s avowal that it is free from imperfection 
of material and workmanship. 





Vl Aceen VAISS 


It is the best non-skid fabric tire, the oldest, largest, most 
skillful rubber manufacturer can make. 


It must render service worthy of the good name it bears— p seri Tonga ae 
the high service Goodrich requires of it. 


If, as occurs in rarest instance, it fails, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company is more eager than you that its shortcoming be 
made good. 


Fair Treatment Open-Handed 


The B. F. Goodrich Company courts honest fault-finding with its tires. 
Goodrich Fair Treatment will meet these complaints with adjustments, 
quick and square,—will make these adjustments gladly and generously. 


17 Zi Ed IAr ND 


It will not permit a Goodrich patron to feel that a Goodrich tire owes 


him anything. It wants back any Goodrich tire you feel owes you 
anything. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., poe O. 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta 
won the official 1916 National Automobile Oy SSouh 
Racing Championship—Silvertown So AN. sete 
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$300 and more per acre from our surplus fruit and vegetables with our Enterprise 


29 Tested Canning Recipes Free” 

Tells you how to can fruit, vegetables and meat so as to retain all the original 
flavor, freshness and tenderness. You'll see why it paid this man to get an Enterz~=— 
prise, and in these days of high food prices, every farm home should have this / 
money-making outfit. Write sfor this book. You'll be mighty glad you did. fg 


PUILUPS & BUTTORFF MrG.Co, Pert 8. Nutvill, Tem. 237325 






-Yes.Sir, This CANNER MADE MONEY for me“ 


“Beats hogs as a money maker and mortgage lifter. Why, I figure that we can make 


Canner. Used to have to just throw the stuff away. Now we have no trouble selling all 
we put up. I tell you it was a lucky day for us when we sent for that Enterprise book of 
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JONES Secon Sees Cloth, 75¢ 
eee eee ee: | | GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK | nbs ee Ms 
Sete pre so evern The Boll Weevil ProbDIedA | Prosressiv 
| tion makes expensive foundations un- | (T WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST ; 1 
Br pet “i i ted. || ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | payer, 143 




































**Experience should teach 
us wisdom,.”” 
—ANDREW JACKSON 


“O_p Hickory” 
And he knew. Experience | 
early his teacher and to her | | 
teaching was added his indomi- 


table purpose to excel. Admirable 

qualities, these, whether you are build- 

ing character or w: = They have 
taught us how to excel with 


Gistisinened 
Our search for quality begins in the 
forest, and it never ends until the com- 
pleted wagon stands ready to start a 
long lifetime of service. Look where 
you will about an “Oxip Hickory” 
wagon and you find reasons for buying 
it. Experience and the purpose to ex- 
cel have done their perfect work. 

x ou shouldread ournew wagon book, 
Free : oe ‘Autobiography ofa Famous Wagon.” 

tet it from your dealer, or write us. 

Kentucky Wagon Mfge. Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Makers ef “Old Hickory” and “Teanessee’ Wagens, 





Log’ Wagons, Teaming Cears, Farm Carts, Farm Trucks, 
Manure Spreaders, Lime-Fertilizer Sowers 
Tracks, etc. 


Motor 

















73 is the title of 
Pumps for our very lat- 


Every Service” ¢*,Pook,.0" 





| HOW TO GET 
| 
1 





farm 
Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses —one for 
every purpose and for every. 
kind of power. Send_ for 
it. And ask our Service Dept. 
—free—to help you select the 
pump for your needs from 
the 800 styles and sizes of 


OULDS PUMP 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Guaranteed. Backed 
by 69 years’ pump- 
making experience 
Write today to De- 





partment 12, 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wks, 





ae an mo. P or 
pM aie oa unless My agento.re soaking mone v. « Ship. 
ents are prompt 
Bush Cars guar- 
or money 


ac 
Write atonce for 


=e ete 
eco 2, bieiin whectbase ciadais 
SUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ulincis 


-Pass.,34.7 H. P. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


| $2 











CV —Phosshicwn: 


Hew to Punish It to the Land 


RICH LANDS |g 














OW a I to economically keep 

up the supply of phosphorus in 

those soils which are nc well 
supplied with that piant food? 

How am I to economically replenish 
or add to the present supply of phos- 
phorus in those soils now deficient in 
that plant food in order to mak 
them rich lands? 

These are the questions which 





ery good farmer must ask himsel 
d answer correctly. 
it is de ed 1 “mit ain present 
4 tv 1? t \¢ S 11 us W \ ippli d 
wit ph ssphorus, the answer will in 
t 1 be the mi to oth ques- 
) Br ia il now so well sup 
ies ith phosphorus that it may 
continue to produce crops for many 
\ s without any addition of phos- 
1 and still a scarcity of this 
plant food not become the limiting 
factor in the yields, it may actually 
n moO it il to continue. to 
lraw ) he supply of phospho 
! pre t thout seeking to pr 


vent a depletion of the total quantity 





By TAIT BUTLER | 
soil must be 1 upon n heav- 
ily or arget ities applied if a 
lack of phosphorus is not to d ase 
what would otherwise be the yields 
secured, 

in a yield of 300 ot lint and 
950 pounds of set iris of the 
cotton crop remo is about 
10 pounds of phos acid. It is 
not unusual for farmers who prodt | 
300 pounds of lint cotton acre to 
apply 400 pounds cf 2 fertilizer con- 
Vining per cent of phosp ic acid 

32 pounds of sphor 
This 3 hre t es 

« d in st “h a Crop i t neTre 

ere no leaching or washing the sup- 
Iy im the soil must actually be in- 

eased under such a practic: | 

Chis, no doubt, is the common re- | 

It, for under ordinary farming the | 
excess added o that removed in 
he crop would not be tost Dy ieac in 
ind washing To what extent this 
r ess, wh cl S idd d in 1a vilahle 
i . becomes unavaitable uu r the 
usual farming conditions we una- 

n the soil. In time, however, it will ble to state, but the evidence is that 

becot necessary to add phosphorus such fertilization does actually make 

and if the supply now present is to the lands richer in available phos- 

lined it should be done with a full) phorus. | 
knowledge ut the soil is being de- 
ed in this plant food and that at 





it will inevitably be- 
actor in the yield, 
and conditions 
done in 


some future time 
me the Hmiting 1: 

ther plant foods 
are supplied as must be 


Win? 


good 





yme necessary 
sphorus to the 


on the present 


How soon may it bece 
to begin returning phe 
soil? That 


depen as 


supply and how fast it is removed. 
Another factor which may also opet- 
ite to bring about the necessity for 
he addition of available phosphorus 
is the practice which ‘ts followed for 
making the present supply available. 
Under good farming, with drainage, 


the 
present 

largely 
Asa 


abundance of he sage matter in 
soil and good cultivation, the 
supply will be made more 
ivailable for feediny the 
lands which have been cu 
for a long time, cren though 
iarge supplies of 
this plant 


most 


crops. 
rule, 
ee! 
posses sed 
must 


ete’ to. pMroarce c¢ 


vinally 
a Sp yhort 1S, have 
food 


economically. 


Apply a Little More Than the Crop 
Actually Needs 

{OSE 

in phosphorus, 

average lands 

food must be 

most economical 


rODS 


soils already deticient 
ant that means the 
of the South, this plant 
added at once if the 


duction is secur 


ed. If the desire is merely to supply 
the phosphorus necessary for th 
crop, each year as it is”planted, the 


intelligent plan is to estim: 


yield of the crop, calculate the phos 
phorus it will contain, and then add 
in available form something more 
than will be removed or contained in 
the crop. Some of the phosphorus 
now in the soil will become available 


each year for feeding the crop, but it 
is also true that a small quantity will 
be removed by leaching and on most 
Southern soils some will be lost by 
erosion or washing of the soil. It 1s 
also true that some of that applied in 
available form will become unavaila- 
ble and consequently it is probably 
best to apply each year something 
more than it is estimated will be re- 
moved by the crop. 

On this plan of sapplying phos- 
phorus, the quantities must be in- 
creased as the estimated yields are 
increased, as will be the case if good 
farming is practiced and the lands 
made more productive. If good drain- 
established, legumes grown 
ranic matter and nitrogen add- 

t the supplies of lime and 


age Is 
and ors 


, 
ed, 








and if 

are abundant, larger crops 
will be produced and larger quantities 
fused. It is, therefore, self-evident 


that the supplies of phosphorus in the 


ash 


pot 
































Cheapest Sources of Phosphorus 
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HEN this method of adding phos- 

phoric acid is followed the evi- 
dence in our possession from 25 ex- 
periment stations is that acid phos- 
phate is a more economical source of 
phosphoric acid than ground phos- 
phate rock. The evidence seems con- 
clusive that if phosphoric acid is to | 
be added each year, with a view of 
supplying the season’s needs of the 
crop, acid phosphate should be used, 
instead of the raw ground phosphate 








rock; but the writer is not convinced 

that raw ground rock may not bea 

more economical source of phos- 

phoru under a different method of 

increasing the suppty of phosphorus 

and in a system of soil building in- 

volving a period of years. It should 

also be stated that when basic or 

Thomas slag phosphate can be ob 

tained at a price which places a 

pound of phospho veld in t il 

at a price a little less tl 

of a pound of phosph 

phosphate it may be 

source of phosphorus in 

or crop fertilization. TI 

acid in basic slag is 

quite so readily ay 

icid phosphate, 11S COn- 

siderable lime in a for whicl nds 
» correct acidi vide] . t 11 
ilue on most Southern soils. 
Another method which might be 

adopted for building up lands rich in 

phosphorus is th application of 
reer quantities and at longer inter- 
vals than one year with a carrier of 

phosphorus in a less soluble form. 

There is probably only one advantage 


in this method, that of adding phos- 
phorus at less cost. If phosphorus 
can be supplied in any form and un- 
der any practical system of farming 


at less cost than in the more soluble 
and higher-priced acid phosphate and 


obtain the same results in future crop 
production it is important that this 
be done. Of course, for immediate 
needs solubility or availability of the 
phosphoric acid is tlhe important con- 
sideration, but if by a larger invest- 


ment at one time and the application 
of a much larger auantity of phos- 
phoric acid, future needs can be sup- 
plied at less cost, it is desirable that 
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s Farm Power 4 
é Ww an engine is bought 


for the farm it has nothing 

to do but work. Too many 

makers forget this and sell you 

an engine that would be more at 
home driving a pleasure car, 


Nichols & Shepard don’t forge 
what a farm engine is for—jus? 
work, For steam they build from 
13-40 to 25-85 h. p., in five sizes 
and fifteen variations burning 
woed,coalorstraw. For Oil-Gas 
from 25-50 to 35-70 h. p., full 
power on kerosene, All in the 


Red River 
Special Line 


Either kind will buckle down and 
work—not snort aroundand swell 
the expense account. Use your 
automobile when you want to 
burn up power for fun, but buy 
an engine that has no nonsense 
about it when it goés to work. 


2 final test on a farm engine is 

to hook it to a grain separator, 
That will require steady and reli- 
able power to do paying work. 
Send to the Nichols & Shepard 
branch house that is nearest to 
you for a little paper that shows 
your own neighbors’ letters on 
the farm power question, Any 
one of them will rive you a money- 
saving tip. The handsome general cat- 
alog of the Red River Special Line will 
come with the paper if you ask for it. 


Nichols & ; Shepard Co. 


i Since 1848 


pr Exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
Traction Engines and Oil-Gas ‘Tractors 


g 
Battle Creek Michigan 
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There’ s Money 
in Honey 


Most of us know something about this 
honey-money and most of us appreciate the 
value of bees to the orchardist; but what so 
many of us don’t know is the positive enjoy- 
ment to be gotten out of bee-keeping;. the 
simplicity of it, and how very little it takes 
to make the right kind ofa start. Write for 
SPECIAL OFFER Where you live 
doesn’t matter— 
TO BEGINNERS how much or how 
little space you have available for hive 
doesn’t. matter — nothing new even gheeut 
pounds of delicious, ready-selling honey 
from small backyards. 
If you already have the bees working foc 
7 you'll be interested in the advantages 
oO e 
Root Double-Walled Buckeye Hives 
Keep the bees warm in the winter—no mat- 
ter what the outside temperature. 


Send for 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
of Root bees and bee-keeper supplies—tools, 
clear glass jars, honey-comb cartons, section 
honey boxes and shipping cases, etc. 
THE A.I. ROOT CO. 
Medina, Chio 
















Buy 
this year 


This is our year of 
tow prices— 
some a fourth 
lower than 
ever before in 
our 44 years 
of carriage 
building. Our 


why we doit. It’s your chance, and {t’ good 
materizis are up and prices must "a higkoe Sits: 


Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 













It pata the buggy opportunity of the before you clear 
as Youll now ELKHART Bu end Harness—the 
aes stood for quality for 44 


years. 
75 Bugsy Styles -50 Harness Styles 
© ae i t, 4 
TRIAL, "Ihe Big Book ln tree, © Write for vt tooay. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
726 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, "indione 








The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 








and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 











those who are able to do so follow a alog. Mention this paper when writing 
that method. Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, tnd. 
It appears that the use of ground paid for butteries nets. Some $1 to $7 tas? Poms 

phosphate rock wita stable manure | CASH So eysiexo-srances 
adds sufficient to the value of the | om pineal siting Sd Sc sump st ene ferprnpren 
stable manure to ni uae the practice SINCLAIR, Box 244, Dba. Coa Anweles Cal: 
of mixing the two. profi table It 

F . ce 48 1 be If you would have a better neighborhood 
seems ‘ 1a nd ; of ree 
sass . that a ee eae ition of large and get neighbors to work together along ai! 
quantities of organic matter to the | useful lines, read “‘How Farmers Codperate 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) ee manbla. proftes? 
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Saturday, May 12, 1917} 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


T IS not too late to set out egg- 
plants. 

Plant a row of running lima beans 
next to the garden fence. 

Plant a big patch of sweet potatoes 
—four times as much as you are ac- 
customed to planting. 

Under no circumstances should a 
broadcast crop be maintained in the 
orchard during summer. 

Write to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
er’s Bulletin Number 324 on sweet 
potatoes. 

If you have not yet planted some- 
thing around the porch for shade 
during the summer, try the running 
lima bean. Its foliage is beautiful 
and dense, and besides it produces 
beans in abundance. 

One of the best ways to prevent 
newly set fruit trees from dying dur- 
ing their first summer is to place 
around them a heavy mulch of stable 
manure, straw, or pine needles. Try 
it this summer. 

It is a good time now to prune 
early spring flowering shrubs, as it 
will cause an abundance of new 






















DIRECTOR H. W. 


Prof. Barre is the new Director 
South Carolina Experiment Station succeed- 
ing Prof. J. N. Harper. See article in April 
28 issue of The Progressive Farmer concern- 


BARRE 


ing some interesting experiments now being 
conducted by the Experiment Station under 


Prof. Barre’s direction. 
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North Carolina Markets 


markers ci 
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Prices naid by merchants for farm products fn the 
a! i Carolia ag reported to the Division 











THE SCHOOL WITH THE 


See description on page 13. 
growth for producing flowers 
spring. 

It pays to summer prune peaches. 
Rub off enough new shoots through- 
out the tops of the trees so that they 
will not become crowded, and pinch 
back the tops of those shoots that 
are growing too rapidly. 

It is often difficult to have a good 
garden during late summer on ac- 
count of dry weather. As a remedy 
for this look into the matter of in- 
stalling a small irrigation plant. It 
will pay for itself in a very short 
while with the increased yield of all 
vegetables. 

It is just as necessary to rotate for 
garden crops as to rotate for field 
crops; therefore in the management 
of the garden keep this fact in mind 
and avoid planting the same crop on 
the same land for more than one sea- 
son, 


next 


On a recent trip through a portion 
of the South it was gratifying to note 
the increased interest in home gar- 
dening. Practically every farm gar- 
den was filled (no vacant places 
could be seen) with such vegetables 
as cabbages, beans, beets, turnips, on- 
ions, lettuce and garden peas, while 
in a separate plot not far away wasa 
nice patch of Irish potatoes. Let us 
continue this good beginning so as to 
have not only a fine spring garden 


but a good summer garden and a 
good fall garden as well. 
Watch closely the newly planted 


peach trees to see that the branches 
are forming properly. If the young 
shoots are well spaced around the 
body select three or four to form the 
head and rub off all the others. But 
if they have developed only on one 
side, which would result in a poorly 
shaped tree, remove all the shoots 
except one of the strongest. Allow it 
to grow until eighteen inches high 
and then pinch out the top. Side 
shoots will form and by the end of 
the season you will have a well 
branched, nicely shaped tree. 
F. J. CRIDEP 


“OPEN AIR ROOM” 


Room is shown on the left, but the picture is a little dark. 


of Markets, Wm. R. 
ing Saturday, April 28: 





Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
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z oO a & Sle 

- esia | ® e 2 AZAR em 
own ‘3 5 2 siecle 

eels | 818 12 elas les 
Asheville ......]$1.90/$0.88] ....] .... 1$6.00!$1.40| $3.75 
Charlotte ..... 1.70| .90| .... -| 8.00} .90} 4.56 
Durham ...... 1.50} i 5.00 
Fayetteville ...| 1.85).86 , eaen 
Greenville 250) <O0] 06 
Lumberton ‘ea +O 6 wae 
Maxton .. -70} -00) ... 
Newton .. -90} "|| Bers 
po ere 76 2. 8.5 : 6.50 
Rocky Mount..| 1.82] ix " : 8.00 
Salisbury ..... 2.00} .90)] ....} 2.75) 7.50) 1.25] ... 
Scotland Neck.| 1.90} .87| ... ‘| ----{ 8.50] 1.00 
Wilmington ...| 1.75|.87%| ....|... ‘| 6.00} 1.00] .... 
Winston-Salem.| 1.35| .90| 2.75] 2.60} 6.20) 1.15) 5.50 





Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 W. Corn, 


@1.63% (delivered in Raleigh, $1.61@1.78%4). 


No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $8.75 
@9.00; Pittsburg, $10.20@10.50; Cincinnati, $10.50; 
Boston, $6.50@6.75 (2 bus. bag); Philadelphia, $9.60 
@10.05; Baltimore, $9@9.75. 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes: New York, $1.00@2.50 (Jer. 
bsk.) Pittsburg, $1.75@2 (Del. hpr.); Cincinnati, 
$4.85@5.00 (Caro. bbl-crt.); Boston, $2@2.50 (Jer.- 
Del. bsk.); Philadelphia, $2.50@5.00 (bbl.); Balti- 
more, $3@5.50 (bbl.). 


: $1.49@1.64 (deliver- 
ered in Raleigh $1.64@1.79); No. 2 yellow corn, $1.46 





BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
































| 
\8 | 7 | 
eB lee | a) § 5 
Town IS8siSgs 25| aM le 
lggz\- $2 | gS) ou le 
12 23]. eS) aa] 26 ice 
ISORIZOBI mO| Ra. ime 
Asheville .......00- |$0.48}$0.49|$ 20}$0.18| ..... 
Charlotte 145]" .40} 5) .15/$12.00 
Durham .. -50} -45) . aa 
Fayetteville -45) «45 -20) .18) 14.0 
Greenville ........2) s2ee| ose] 35) *.65| 12.5 
Lumberton ........ \ .48 45) A ree) hee ee 
Maxton -58} a. AOl diene 
Newton ...cccceces or eset ae ee 
BRMNMED Oeo Sic areas aay 46 44 37; .19) 11.00 
Rocky Mount ..... 50|  .50 20} 18) 14.00 
Salisbury ......... 55] 655 30} .20) 15.00 
Scotland Neck ae -45)  .40 22; 14) 15.00 
Wilmington ....... | 47) e420] - Bal oc0c) cecal seane 
Winston-Salem _....| ....| 43). 27 17} __.17) 15.00 
*Each. 
Butter—Chicago, 834@438c (creamery); New York, 40 
@44%c (extra); New Orleans, 49c (fancy creamery). 


Egges—Chicago, 2932@35%e (firsts); New York, 354% 


@37 (extra fine); New Orleans, 38c (fresh). 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 








Idling [Cotton seed] Pounds of 














Town {Per Bushelj Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 
Charlotte 20.00 $0.60 
Durham ...... 20.00 See on0'0 
Fayetteville 19.50 7 2500 
Greenville .... 19.87 | 80 
Lumberton 19.40 ‘ 
pO eer ry | 19.25 | 65 
NOWIOD .xresvoccses | 19.75 | 0 oie 
Maleign ....cccvccee 19.75 | 83 | 2700 
Rocky Mount ...... 19.00 vo | 3000 
NE ns seansas 20.00 | 90 | Ar 
Scotiand Neck ..... 19.75 | 85 2300 
“What's the feminine of cowboy?” 


“Milkmaid.’’—Penn Froth. 








| of fish, 
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CO-LIGHT= 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERY FARM 2) | | 





FY 





‘“‘The Best Lighted 
Farm in the County”’ 


One prominent farmer says: 


“‘Delco-Light has actually added to 
the value of my farm— 

“The neighbors speak of it as the 
best lighted farm in the county— 

“But it is more than that—itis the 
best place in which to live—and 
to raise a family.” 

Delco-Light brings city comforts 

_and conveniences and economies 
to the farm. 

It lights the house and barn—it 
furnishes power to pump the 
water, wash the clothes, churn 
the butter, separate the cream— 
run the vacuum cleaner and the 
electric fan. 

It is so simple that a child can 
operate it and so economical that 
it actually pays for itself in time, 
labor and fuel saved. 














cup 
i 


The Domestic Engineering Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
;The Domestic Electric Co., 66 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
" Foos, 203 Third St., Baton Rouge, La. 
5 , 108 College Place, Norfolk, Va. 
‘Home Light & Power Co., 218 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
+H. R. Colby, 245 E. Monroe St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
TO OWN DY 


\\ an ensilage cut- Sane 
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ter is to cet tne ful SILO) FEULAZE: RF 

N limit of food value from = aa WZ 
your silo crop, and maximum storage capaci 

NY’ from your silo.’ To own a Whirlwind is to possess QZ 


silo filler perfection. A wonderfully fast and depend- 
able machine—based on mechanical principles that 
speak for themselves. | 
The Whirlwind is simplicity itself. Five sizes, 3 to 40 tons 
hourly with 3 to 22 HP. gasoline. Plain or traveling feed tables. 
Three styles of mounting. Every piece of cast metal used in Whirl- 
wind construction is semi-steel and thoroughly tested prior to its ac- 
ceptance as a Whirlwind part. 
Heaviest Cutter and Blower Whee! on any filler makes for even 
~ cutting and the absolute safety — from uniform centrifu- 
galstrain. Better investigate. Look before youleap. Get our 
free Catalogue and Book: ‘‘Why and How of Silo Filling.” 
. Our agents’ “Weekly Bulletin” has much inside informa- 
a Et, fon. Your name will be put on our 
; regular mailing list if re- 
quested today. 


Wilder-Strong 
Implement Co., 
; Box W, 


MONROE, 
MICH. 


Wr) own WHIBIGWINDZ 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








~ Qe thats te b Es: Sette. 

2 Eels, Mink, Muskrats, and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 
9 inlarge numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized, Steel Wire Trap. Ib 
catches them'like a fiy-trap catches flies. Made in 
all sizes, Write for price list, and free booklet on 
best bait ever discovered for attracting ail kinds | 

J.F.GREGORY, 241 Louis. Mo. 
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PATRIOTISM 
DEMANDS 


That All Butter-Fat Waste 
Be Stopped 


President Wilson’s powerful appeal for the conservation 
of the nation’s resources is still ringing in our ears. “The 
supreme need,” he says, “of our own netion, and of the na- 
tions with which we are co-operating, is an abundance of 
supplies, and especially food stuffs;’ and again, “Upon the 
farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure rests the 
fate of the war and the fate of :he nation.” 


Wasteful methods must be abolished. Every device 
that makes for the saving of time and labor on the farm 
must be utilized. Every plan that makes for the conserva- 
tion of our food products must have the farmer’s hearty 
co-operation. 


And nowhere is there greater opportunity than in the 
production of dairy products, particularly butter-fat. 


“Fats, fats, fats, more fats,” that is the demand of the 
warring nations in Europe. The men who toil and the men 
in the trenches must have fats. They are the fuel that the 
human machine must have. 


And no fat is so palatable or so easily assimilated as 
butter. 


When it was simply a question of the farmer’s own loss 
or profit, the tremendous waste of butter-fat on American 
farms was bad enough, but under present conditions such 
waste is nothing short of criminal. 


And it is wholly unnecessary. 


lt is conservatively estimated that about a million cow owners 
in the United States are 


’ 


“gravity” 


still skimming milk by some wasteful 
method. 


At an average of four cows to the farm, and an average waste 
of thirty-five to fifty pounds of butter-fat per cow, all of which 
could be saved by the use of a De Laval Cream Separator, this 
alone represents an annual waste of at least 149,000,000 pounds 
of butter-fat. 


Then there are, perhaps, a million inferior or half-worn-out 
separators in use whose owners could save fifteen to. twenty 
pounds of butter-fat per cow per year by replacing such machines 
with New De Lavals; and this represents another waste of at 
least 60,000,000 pounds of butter-fat annually. 


Also there is the loss of time and labor that a De Laval would 
save and which could be better devoted to other productive work 
on the farm. This waste is hard to compute, but it is almost as 
important as the loss of butter-fat. 


These are startling statements, but any dairy or creamery 
authority will agree that these estimates of wasie are really very 
conservative. 


Shall this tremendous waste continue? Will the loyal American 
farmer permit such waste when he appreciates the duty that is 
laid upon him to conserve the one article of food that above all 
others is necessary to the life and health and cnergy of the men 
who serve the nation in the field, the factory, the mine—and soon 


in the trenches? 


We have always had an abiding faith in the American farmer, 
and we believe that if he is made to appreciate the full purport of 
the President’s appeal to him, the appeal will not be in vain; and 
when he further appreciates what the De Laval can do to save 
the butter-fat which is now being wasted, and that his patriotic 
duty demands that such waste be stopped—NOW—our plants will 
not be big enough to take care of one-half the demand for De 
Laval Cream Separators. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








EXPENSE OF KEEPING THE 
BOAR 


| Results of Some North Carolina Ex- 


periments That Will Be of Interest 

to Hog-raisers 

N MAKING plans and in estimating 

profits, the fact should not be over- 
looked, as it oiten is, that the boar 
constitutes one of the items of ex- 
pense of the herd 
of hogs. The size 
of the feed bill de- 
pends, of course, 
upon many factors, 
as the cost of the 
feeds, the available 
permanent pas- 
ture, the available 
te:porary pasture, 
ete. The expense 
of the boar per pig 
produced depends 
upon the same factors as well as upon 
the number of pigs produced. The 
boar is just like any other farm ani- 
nial; if he is not kept busy, if he has 
not a_ sufficient number of good 
breeding sows to mate with, the ex- 
pense in proportion to what he does, 
is large. 





PROF. GRAY 


To determine accurately the ex- 
pense incurred in maintaining boars 
each year, as well as to determine 
some of the factors which have to do 
with the sire’s expense per pig pro- 
duced, the authorities of the North 
Carolina State Department of Agri- 
culture when outlining some investi- 
gational work with hogs included 
this as one of the phases of the work. 
Just now it will perhaps be of interest 
to know just what it cost to care for 
and feed three boars located upon 
the Pender, the Edgecombe and the 
Iredell Test Farms. The boars did 
not run with the sows, so it was nec- 
essary to keep them in rather small 
dry lots. This was especially true at 
the Pender Test Farm. The boar at 
the Iredell Test Farm was often in 


GRADING CREAM 


Some Rules That Will Help the 
Dairyman Get Higher Prices for 
His Produce 

es THE past most of the creameries 
have paid the same price for the 

the butter fat in poor, stale cream 
that they paid for that in sweet or 
first grade cream. This system has 
given no incentive to the dairyman 
to try to improve the quality of the 
cream delivered to the creameries. 
But realizing the injustice this sys- 
tem was working both to the produc- 
er of good cream and to the cream- 
ery business, the Association of Mis 
sissipp! Creamery Managers passed 
tls following resolutions at their re- 
cent annual convention: 

Beginning May 1, 1917, all butter fat in 
cream delivered to the several creameries of 
the state shall be bought on the quality ba- 
sis and paid for accordingly. 

There shall be two grades of cream, name- 
ly, Number 1 and Number 2. 

Grade No. 1 shall be cream of fair flavor, 
testing 28 per cent or more butter fat. it 
shall have less than .4 of 1 per cent acidity 
as determined by some recognized acid test 
The cream to be in smooth condition, free 
from all objectionable flavors and delivered 
at least twice a week. No cream to be over 
four days old. 

Grade No. 2 shall be cream of fair flavor; 
may contain more than .4 of 1 per cent of 
acidity, and shall be reasonably free from 
curd and lumps. 

Any cream which does not comply with 
grades 1 and 2 shall be rejected. Puffy and 
yeasty cream shall be rejected. 

There shall be a premium of not less than 
two cents a pound paid for butter fat in 
cream No. 1 over that paid for fat in No. 2. 


Some of the precautions are as fol- 
lows: Have clean, healthy cows, 
wipe their udders and flanks with a 
damp cloth before milking. Milk in 
a clean, hooded pail with clean, dry 
hands. Have the milking barn clean, 
well lighted and ventilated. Remove 
the milk from the barn as soon as 
drawn and separate it immediately. 
Cool the cream to as low a tempera- 
ture as possible as soon as it comes 
from the separator by running it 
over a cooler or by placing the can 
containing the cream in a larger ves- 
sel filled with fresh cold water and 
stir the cream till it is of the same 
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The results expressed briefly were as 
foilows : 

The cost of keeping the boars a 
year varied from $20.88 to $26.75. The 
high expense at the Pender Test 
Farm was partly due to the fact 
that two boars were kept one month 
while a change was being made from 
an old to a young one. Caring for 
and feeding these boars necessitates 
the outlay of considerable money, 
but when this expense is charged 
against the number of sows bred, or 
the number of pigs produced, the ex- 
pense is really small. The sire’s ex- 
pense against each pig produced de- 
pends directly upon how many sows 
are used or how many pigs are pro- 
duced, At the Iredell Test Farm each 
pig had charged against him when he 
was born a sire’s expense of 32 cents, 
but at the Edgecombe Test Farm, 
where more than twice as many sows 
were bred, this expense was reduced 
to 18 cents or an almost negligible 
item. DAN T. GRAY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


The men who lead are the men who read. 


can. Store the cream in the coolest 
place available, such as a dug well, a 
cream well, a clean cellar, a trough 
through which a constant streain of 
water from the spring or overflowing 
well passes or which is connected 
with the well pump, and pump in 
fresh water at least four times daily. 
Stir the cream thoroughly at least 
three times each day to prevent the 
forming of lumps of cream and curd. 
Never mix fresh, warm cream with 
that already cooled; first cool it to 
the same temperature as the older 
cream. Deliver the cream at least 
every third day in the winter and ev- 
ery second day in the summer. Ev- 
ery day in the summer would be bet- 
ter. Low temperatures, keeping the 
cream thoroughly mixed by stirring, 
and frequent deliveries are of prime 
importance in turning out a first- 
grade cream to your creamery. 

If you are having difficulty in de- 
livering a first grade cream call on 
the extension dairy men to help you 
solve your trouble. This service is 
free to you—L. A. Higgins, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 
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Pages If. you need anything at all ta farm, 

household, don’t fail to write for this free book. It 

ALL ABOUT GALLOW SPREADERS 

Gives all improvements; to 70 bu. cap. 
apreade t est 





werle first get this book 
GALLOWAY CASOLINE ENGINES 


This book wil! tell you why you should {nsistons 
i) 5 eas 
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best separator ever 
than any other cream separator ma: 
tures or Sie Bator. It teils yoo Dow we 
build quality into our separator, out o! 2 
which you get the service. It tells all ebout 

our five selling plans our 90-day trial on you 
farm. Every sale backed by $25, ‘Gosrantes 
bond, in addition to the reputation of the Gallo- 
way Institution. You can’t afford to buy a sep- 
arator before getting this book. Please men- 
tion what you are inte 

wm. Gal joway,Pre' 


Farm 
677 Galloway Sta. 

















The Cow Knows—but SHE can’t talk. 
Ask the Dealer. 


COMFORT for COWS 
and MILKMEN 


When cows are continually tortured 
with flies they cannot be expected to 
produce the maximum amount of milk. 
When your cows are not producing 
their maximum amount of milk you are 
losing money. 

$O-BOS-SO KILFLY is made for just such a 
purpose—to keep the cows free from flies while 
grazing in the pasture and while being milked in 
the barn. They will then produce their maximum 
amount of milk and besides man will milk in comfort. 

You will also find SO-BOS-SO KILFLY equally 
as effective when used on borses, hens and hogs. It 
is a sure bane to lice and vermin. 

Your dealer will sell you SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. . 
Send for descriptive circular telling about other farm 
uses for SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y., U.S.A. 











Cool Milk—Stop | 


Germ Growth 


To cool milk in cans and bottles 
is not enough. You should take 
out animal and feed odors at once, 






Improved Champion 
Milk Cooler-Aerator 













in construction; no compli- 

ted parts; no pipes to rust Easy 
; easy to operate. Use ice 
r or running water, 








Pays for itself in a week 





Verite for folder and prices 
territory spen for live 
nd dealer Liberal 


chinensis ne co bes . 
A. A Rust 
WELL "8" WELL 


\ Dept. (5, Cortland, N. Y. 
a 
Gwn a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
t . Many styles and sizes forall purposes. 
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Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





















Get the Admiral Horse Press. 
A_ hustling money-maker. 
Big capacity at lowest 
cost. No foot feeding. 
$160. Write today, 
Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Box 46 _—Kansas City, Mo. 
‘ 


= * NOW 
You Can Make 
Money Fast 








Remember that if what you want to buy H 


is net advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


fi our Farmers’ Exchange, 


can often get it by putting a little notice | 





|__ “LEST WE FORGET” | 





OW is the time to get in some 
chufas for the hogs next fall. Hog 


raising is profitable with pasturage. 


Tools or parts of tools that are like- 
ly to rst should be coated with lin- 
seed oil before storing away. 


German millet is a forage crop that | 
should have a larger place in South- | 


ern farming than it.has occupied 
heretofore. This is the month in 
which to sow it. 


Branches of fruit trees should not 
be allowed to rub together. Separate 
them with shingles or tie them with 
twine in such a way that they will 
be held apart. 


Watch for your bees to swarm in 
May or June. If you have to be away 
from home all day, use a queen trap 
to avoid the loss of a swarm. 


Columbine, larkspur, hollyhock, 
marsh mallow, oriental poppy, hardy 
chrysanthemum, foxglove and sea 
lavender are some _ flowers. that 
should be started now for next year’s 
blooming. 


“After good schools and good 
roads, the next thing most essential 
to community progress is a good 
Sunday school,” says a friend. The 


spring is the best time in the world ! 


to start such a school. 


Ayd while you swat the fly, don’t | 


forget to give the rooster a black eye. 
The breeding season is past and as 
the weather warms up fertile eggs 
will spoil quickly. 


Write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 318, 
339, 372, 382, 431, 455, 485, 509, 515, 529, 
550, 605, 646, 690, 693, and 730, all of 
which deal with various forage crops. 

A screened porch makes a mighty 
good dining-room during the sum- 
mer. To screen a porch with copper 
Wire is quite expensive, but copper 
wire will never have to be replaced. 
Ordinary wire is inexpensive, how- 
ever, and if kept varnished will last 
a long time. 


The farmer who plows with dull 


| shares should remember that such a 


procedure may increase the draft by 
one-third, and if he persists in doing 
this he should use three horses where 
he would ordinarily use two. 


Thunder storms will soon be here 
and many cows will be killed by 
lightning because wire fences are not 
grounded. It is little trouble to 
ground fences so that this danger 
will be climinated. In this connect- 
ion, write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 367—“Lightning and 
Lightning Conductors.” 


During May make additional plant- 
ings of snap beans, Lima beans, beets, 
carrots, corn, cucumbers, kale, en- 
dive, melons, okra, parsley, parsnips, 
peas, pumpkin, radish, rape, salsify 
and squash. Cabbage, celery, egg- 
plant, lettuce, pepper and tomato 
seed may be sowed now for late 
crops and transplanted. 

Liked Mr. French’s Article on 

Beef Cattle 

HAVE been reading every issue of 

The Progressive Farmer for two 
years, and [| find it “the one piece of 
Iiterature” for the Southern farmer. 
the April 21 issue had an article on 
“Making Money With Beef Cattle,” 
and the writer, Mr. A. L. French, 
has impressed me so with his com- 
mon sense and practical views on 
cattle feeding and management that 
I simply must compliment the paper 
and Mr. French. This one article will 
prove a boon to every stock feeder 
and manager of a farm if he will let 


1 it “soak in.” 


ARRINGTON JOHNSON. 
Columbus, Miss. 


“Don't guess; get busy and find out.” 
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SHARPLES 


Famous Suction-feed 
SEF clean at any-Speed”™ 
SEPARATOR 


—the only separator that will skim clean at widely-varying speeds 
—the only separator that gives cream of unchanging thickness—all speeds 
—the only separator that will skim your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—the only separator with just one piece in the bowl—no discs, easiest to clean 
—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 
Over a million users! Made by the oldest and greatest separator factory in 
America. Write for catalog to Dept, 21, 


The Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. 
» Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 


Branches: Chicago San Franisco Toronto oa 
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85c Worth of Fertilizer with. 
Each $1.00 Worth of Feed 


OU can feed your stock on grain or . The value of manure from aal- 
Y buy any balanced ration ce un- To Build mals fed on Cotton Seed Meal 
1] . > ° makes the feed cost almost noth- 

ess you are feeding Cotton Seed Meal Up Soils ing. Consider theese facts: Manure 
you are losing money. You are not from cattle fed on Cotton Seed 
supplying protein that yourstock needs Mie verb 25.84 ptten Manure tom anal 
at the lowest cost per pound. And you are not gettting : 5 

one-balf the rebate in rich manure values that Cotton mals fed om corn ls wort only 56.83 ger ton. 

Seed Meal will give. When you feed this meal that's The elements of plant food that cotton extracts from 
rich in protein, you get 85 cents worth of free fertilizer the soil are mostly contained in the Icaves, stalk and 
in the manure from each dollars worth of feed. seed. The seed contain most of all. The lint is mostt: 


made of cellulose (water, and carbon from the air. 
C ot ton Seed 


Grow cotton—keep live stock, and feed them the meal. 


In thie way you will return to your soil the plant food 
taken out by the seed and make money on both your 
cotton and live stock, as well as build ap permancatly 
the fertility of your soil. 

The protein in Cotton Seed Meal costs but Sc per Ib. ; 

In oats it costs 16c. In wheat middlings it costs 12c. Book of Vital Facts 

In bran it coste 13c and incorn it costs 20c per pound. Write today for book on feeding, written by a practi- 
Why pay from 12c to 20c per pound for protein when cal farmer. showing how to save moncy on feeds and 
Cotton Seed Meal supplies it for 5 cents per pound? mix properiy balanced rations. Sent free upon request. 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association (13) 
808 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
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Many are making #15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- ¢ 
cors and home use with a A 
“FAVORITE” KROME CARNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best Bi7 
results, uses less fucl, easy to opevate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
The Carolina Metal Products 


Post Office Box 10 





Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 










$1 5 for one renewal and one 
t e — = > s Hy . 

———— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
—————. subscriptions all sent ip 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 








Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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each subscription. Address 





The Progressive Farmer 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped en tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. x 

Ff. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St Chicago 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs gave you money. We will giadly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 








Progressive Farmer. 


One letter, one money order—and it's all 
When writing advertisers, mention The #ttended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“FARMER 


THERN FARM GAZETTE: 


Remtens °° eee 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., (702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Momphis, Tenn., 2d Fi’r B.M.C. Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bidg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR _ SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT 2s ame ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
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S MARCH and April are months in which to 
fight clods, so is May the month to clean the 
crops of grass and weeds and start them off thrifty 
and vigorous. “Get the grass before it gets you.” 





T’S poor business to plant a crop and then let 

the bugs and worms get it,—nay, it’s almost 
criminal during these times of world-wide scarci- 
ty. We trust you are keeping fully informed on 
how best to fight these pests. Be sure to read 
Professor Conradi’s monthly articles on fighting 
insects in the orchard and garden, and also get in 
touch with your county demonstration agent if 
you are threatened with an invasion. 





_ year every farm family should grow all the 
legume food crops possible to take the place, in 
a measure at least, of high-priced meats. Cow- 
peas are excellent human food and are highly 
nutritious; bunch and pole beans are easily grown, 
may be had all summer, and are relatively high in 
protein content; and the same is true of lima or 
butter beans, both the bunch and climbing va- 
rieties. Don’t fail to plant liberally of all these. 





LINE with the campaign for making the South 
self-sustaining in the matter of food and feed, 
careful attention should be paid to canning and 
preServing any surplus of fruits and vegetables. 
Just now the outlook for fruit is generally good, 
and there are gardens where gardens never grew 
before. This means that many families will have 
more than can be immediately used. Let’s call 
the cams and jars into service and save everything. 





LD Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt made one distinct con- 

tribution to Southern agricultural thought. He 
kept everlastingly preaching against clods in the 
cultivated fields—“sundried brickbats” he called 
them. And there is still need for more preaching 
of the same sort. It is a pity that when old Dr. 
Knapp came to write his “Ten Commandments of 
Agriculture” he didn’t go a little further with 
Commandment No. 1. It begins “Prepare a deep 
and thoroughly pulverized seed bed,” which is all 
right, but he ought to have added, “by harrowing 
all land the same day it is plowed.” Every day 
now one sees fields full of “sundried brickbats” 
which could have easily been pulverized if the one 
simple rule had been followed: Harrow all land 
the day itis plowed. That is to say,in breaking land 
always stop long enough before night so as to 
harrow every foot of ground you have plowed be- 
fore “taking out” for the night. The two H’s— 
Humus and Harrowing—are the best cure for 
clods. 





A®> CONCRETE illustrations of what business 
men may do to help farmers in the campaign 
for making the South self-sustaining, we have in 
mind two examples. We are advised that the 
banks at Laurel, Miss., are extending credit to the 
extent of $25,000 to needy farmers for purchasing 
seeds, fertilizers and feeds—the actual necessities 
for making a crop. The business men there are 
also guaranteeing to farmers, without any obliga- 
tion upon the part of the latter, a price of not less 
than $1 a bushel for corn and peanuts and $20 a 
ton for velvet beans in the pod. Of course these 
are minimum prices, and more will be paid if the 
market justifies it. Then down at Corpus Christi, 
Nueces County, Texas, in a section which, like 
east Mississippi and west Alabama, was hard hit 
last year by adverse weather conditions, we have 
another striking example of what business men 
may do. Here it is announced that “Seed will be 
sold to the farmers at actual cost, they to give a 
note for the amount drawing 5 per cent interest. 


The entire loan is to be obtained by subscriptions 
from business men, who will be paid back after 
the farmers have made their crops.” This is help 
that counts. 





Submarine Campaign Threatens Cotton 
and Tobacco Prices 





MPERATIVE as were then the reasons for 
| eo every farm feed itself, these reasons 

have been made doubly emphatic by develop- 
ments since America’s entry into the war, a 
month ago. We refer, of course, to the newly 
discovered facts as to the alarming success of 
Germany’s submarine campaign. A month ago 
most of us supposed that this campaign was not 
succeeding so well as Germany had expected. On 
the other hand, it appears that it is now surpass- 
ing the Kaiser’s expectations. Germany planned, 
it is said, to sink each month ships. totalling 
1,000,000 tons capacity, while as a matter of fact 
it is announced that her destruction has recently 
been at the rate of 1,200,000 tons a month. So 
conservative an agency as the Associated Press 
declared last week: “If the Germans keep up their 
present rate of destruction officials admit without 
hesitation that their campaign threatens to sweep 
clean the seas.” 

It is the belief of The Progressive Farmer that 
the Germans will not keep up this 
of destruction.” 


“present rate 
We feel confident that some 
method must and will be found to lessen the ex- 
tent of their ravages. But at the same time we 
must face the fact that after all we can possibly 
hope for in this respect is accomplished shipping 
to European countries is even then going to be 
seriously curtailed and food will certainly have 
the right of way everywhere over cotton and to- 
bacco. Men and women abroad can wear worn 
and patched clothes and thus get along with 
mighty little American cotton, while they can do 
without tobacco entirely, and the Government of 
England may regulate shipments accordingly. For 
these reasons food prices are most certain to con- 
tinue relatively higher than prices of cotton and 
tobacco, and the demand for the latter products 
is absolutely uncertain. 

The farmer who makes his farm feed itself and 
then grows cotton and tobacco as a surplus crop 
may come out all right in the end, but there is no 
polite language to describe the farmer who in the 
face of present conditions fails to put food and 
feed crops first, who fails to provide the biggest 
acreage ever in gardens, potatoes, pork-making 
crops and crops to feed man and beast next year. 
The success of the submarine campaign makes 
absolutely necessary what was already a patriotic 
duty. 





How Deep Shall We Cultivate? 


HE two ends primarily sought in crop culti- 
vation are weed and grass destruction and 
moisture conservation. Another factor that 
must be considered, however, is the plant root 
If this in cultivation be too greatly in- 
jured, it is evident that whatever weed destruction 
and moisture conservation may be attained will 
be more than offset. The point, then, is to kill the 
weeds and save the moisture, and at the same 
time do the least possible injury to the plant roots. 
When the crop is young, 


system. 


that is, before corn 
and cotton get six or eight inches high, it is prob- 
able that no harm and some good may be done by 
rather deep cultivation. Especially is this so in 
case heavy rains have packed and run together 
the soil. Later, however, it is important. that all 
cultivating implements be run shallow enough to 
break as few roots as possible, but at the same 
time deep enough to make a mulch thick enough 
to save a good part of the soil moisture. This 
depth, as generally agreed upon by our experiment 
stations and best farmers, should average about 
two inches, unless it be in the dry sections of 
Oklahoma and Texas, where three inches may be 
better. 

As to the implements we shall use, soil and cli- 


matic conditions, as well as personal likes and 
dislikes, allow of a wide range. The main thing 
should be to get rid of weeds and make a good 
dust mulch with the least possible harm to the 
roots. The man who does this is doing good 
cultivation. 





“Farm, Fight or Finance” 





Alabama very aptly says, there are three 
ways men of the South can help win the 
produce, fight, or furnish credit. That our 
young men will help do the fighting is certain. 
Then it is up to our farmers to do the producing 
and our business men to finance them in order 
that they may produce to the utmost. 

This matter of producing bountiful crops is not 
alone the farmer’s problem. The city dweller too 
has a vital part to play in it, and playing this 
part is going to mean a whole lot more than hold- 
ing meetings and advising through the daily 
papers and otherwise as to how the farmer should 
conduct his business. It is going to mean that 
the business men must solidly back the farmer 
with credit to aid him in growing the crop and 
marketing facilities next fall that will insure him 
in so far as possible against gluts and low prices. 

Talk is cheap, but it is all right if it is the right 
kind. In this case, the right kind is the kind that 
is backed up by deeds. The farmer’s duty in this 
time of National need is plain, but the business 
man, too, has a duty and the manner of his per- 
forming it will be the test of his earnestness and 
patriotism. Let every man attest his loyalty by 
concrete service. 


A S COMMISSIONER of Agriculture Wade of 


war: 





Food and Feed Crops First—Put Every 
Acre on the Farm to Work 


DLE acres, like idle folks, are up to little good. 

This year, particularly, every farmer in the 

South should aim to get the utmost possible 
returns from every acre on the farm. Let’s see 
some of the ways in which this may be done. 

1. Drain the wet spots. There’s hardly a farm 
but has wet spots that are making nothing and 
are eye-sores as well. A good ditch or a line of 
tile through these will not cost a great deal and 
will make of them some of the best land on the 
place. If they cannot be drained in time for gen- 
eral crops, plant them in soy beans in June or July. 

2. Kill the pasture pests. If our pastures, so- 
called, are to furnish the best of clovers and 
grasses for our stock, it is high time that the 
robber weeds, bushes and briers be dug out. To 
leave them to shade the land and steal plant food 
is sheer waste. 

3. Follow all oats and wheat with another crop. 
To leave stubble land idle is another form of 
waste that should be seen nowhere this season. 
Cowpeas are excellent crops to use, but if seed 





of these cannot be had, plant corn or sorghum. 
Let every man work every acre to its utmost 
capacity. 


A Thought for the Week 


ND now we see all America rise and sharpen 
A her weapons in the midst of peace for the 

common struggle. Together we will carry 
on that struggle; and when by force we have at 
last imposed military victory, our labors will not 
be concluded. Our task will be, I quote from the 
noble words of President Wilson, “to organize the 
society of nations.” I well know that our enemies 
who have never before them anything but hori- 
zons of carnage, will never cease to jeer at so 
noble a dream. Such has always been the fate of 
ideas at their birth; and if thinkers and men of 
action had allowed themselves to be discouraged 
by skeptics, mankind would still be slaves. After 
material victory we will win this moral victory. 
We will shatter the ponderous sword of militar- 
ism; we will establish guarantees for peace; and 
then we can disappear from the world’s stage 
since we shall leave at the cost of our common 
immolation the noblest heritage future gener- 
ations can possss.—M. Viviani, Vice-Premier of 
France, in address before House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1917. 
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| MORE GLIMPSES OF SOUTH CAROLINA | 
| PROGRESS | 
a | 








INTHROP College is one of the really 

great educational institutions of the South- 

ern states, and I was glad to make a 
closer acquaintance with it than I had previously 
been able to make. A civilization in all its mani- 
festations has been called “the externalization of 
the soul of a people,” and so the equipment and 
construction of a college are the materialization of 
the ideals of its makers. And about all Winthrop 
there is an un sual harmony of architectural con- 
struction and in every building an artistic note 
which make one feel that from the beginning 
there has been a rare unity of purpose and spirit. 
This is probably due to the fact that from the be- 
ginning the College has been under the direction 
of its present President, Dr. D. B. Johnson. And 
I hope no South Carolina legislator will ever think 
that the beautiful pictures and pieces of statuary 
that adorn the halls represent money that could 
have been better spent in any other way. One of 
wotman’s chief contributions to life is the element 
of beauty, and it is well for the formative period 
of a girl’s life to be spent in an environment where 
reproductions of the great masterpieces of art 
may help mold her tastes and her ideals. 

But one hears with surprise that over 600 girls 
were turned away from Winthrop last year simply 
for lack of dormitory room. When the state has 
already gone to the expense of providing the 
needed teaching force, and all the equipment of 
buildings, class rooms, laboratories, and libraries, 
it is poor economy indeed which fails to supply 
sufficient dormitory room for the aspiring young 
men and women who wish to take advantage of 
such opportunities. 

x Ox 

A country school near Winthrop, however, in- 
terested me as much as Winthrop itself. This is 
a new type of rural school for which Winthrop 
furnishes one teacher and the people of the com- 
munity another. The first thing that impressed 
me when I visited the school was the building 
itself. There is a main class room, a small library 
room, a carpentry room, a domestic science room, 
and then as part of the building and enclosed on 
two sides but open on the two other sides—the 
south and east—is an “outdoor room” 28x28, in 
which I found the bright-eyed, barefodted boys 
and girls studying in the invigorating open air. 
They like it, as they told me, and feel far fresher 
and more wide-awake than children who are 
cooped up like chickens in spring and summer 
weather. 

x i 

Then, too, the “outdoor room” serves other pur- 
poses, as Mrs. Hetty S. Browne, the principal, told 
us. “It is not only,” she said, “pleasant as an out- 
door school room, but a delightful place in which 
to play at recess and on rainy days. It is used on 
Sundays by the Sunday school and is indispensa- 
ble for our community meetings. These com- 
munity meetings are enjoyed by everybody in the 
neighborhood, both young and old, men and wom- 
en, boys and girls. On Friday evenings the com- 
munity gathers at the schoolhouse and after a 
short literary or musical program, all get together 
en this veranda. The lanterns used in coming to 
the meeting are hung on the overhead beams to 
furnish the light, the piano is brought out, a lively 
tune struck up, and soon our ‘outdoor room’ is a 
scene of merriment and gaiety. Such games are 
played as “Farmer in the Dell,’ ‘Steal Partner,’ etc., 
and the figures of the old-fashioned Virginia reel 
and quadrille are gone through with. These com- 
munity meetings have done more than anything 
else to bring about a love for the school and a 
desire to help it and the community, thus making 
it easy to carry the $2,000 bond issue without a 
dissenting vote.” 

* ok Ok 

There are two features of this Oak Ridge school 
which I wish every rural school in the South could 
have. One is the outdoor class room I have al- 
ready mentioned, and the other is the “teacher- 
age” or teachers’ home, occupied by Mrs. Browne 
and her assistant. This is an artistically designed 
two-story, six-room house, with sleeping porch, 
bath room, etc., located on the three-acre school 
plot. The ladies of the neighborhood largely fur- 
nished the “teacherage” by means of a “kitchen 
shower.” 

I hope the Oak Ridge idea in this respect will 
prove contagious. “Boarding out” is one of the 
most distasteful features of the average teacher’s 
life, and Dr. P. P. Claxton has done good work in 
insisting that just as every church should have a 
“parsonage,” so every school should have a “teach- 
erage.” The aim of farmers everywhere, as Dr. 


Claxton says, should be to have consolidated 
schools with at least three teachers including a 
male principal living in a “teacherage” located 
on the school farm. Of course, it will be a long 
time before this can be generally put into effect, 
and the Oak Ridge School represents an idea more 
immediately practicable. 

“Everybody in the community,” said Mrs. 
Browne, “has done something to make the house 
comfortable and attractive for the teachers. 


x oe 


Codperation in one good work nearly always 
leads to another, so I was not surprised to hear 
Mrs. Browne add: “Codperation is coming to be 
more and more understood by the neighborhood. 
In some cases gins, threshers and shredders are 
owned by three or four who do the work for the 
others. A number buy their fertilizers together 
and market their cotton in the same way. Several 
of the public-spirited men of the community have 
built a telephone line out from Rock Hill. The 
splendid gravel-clay road you came over, too, was 
built by private subscriptions at a cost of between 
$6,000 and $7,000. These citizens also made them- 
selves responsible for the maintenance of the 
road also, filling up the holes with gravel when 


necessary, while the split log drag is used after 
each rain.” 
* * * 

A visit to Hartsville was my next South Caro- 
lina trip, and I was glad to see for myself the 
town built by the genius of the venerable Major J. 
L. Coker and his sons. It is a beautiful town. One 
is struck by the clean streets and the beautiful 
groves and lawns (the long unbroken avenue of 
sycamores on one street, for example), and also 
by the evident tendency to open air living. Nearly 
every home seems to have ample porches, and 
these are usually screened. There is no reason why 
we in the South should slavishly copy Northern 
styles of architecture. A home in the sunny South 
ought to be noted for porches and verandas in- 
stead of being the tight boxes needed in wintry 
New England. But Hartsville is one of the few 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR BOYS 


My dear Boy:— 


E HAVE been talking a good deal, as you know, 
W about the need for opening our eyes to all the 

beautiful and interesting things around us—the 
wild flowers, trees, weeds, insects, birds, fish, and the 
far-away stars. 

Well, I am glad to say that here and there our pub- 
lic schools are beginning to get the same idea. Miss 
Shannon Maloney, of North Garden, Va., for example, 
writes me that she took my “Success Talk’? with its 
star-diagrams and drew them on the blackboard for 
her boys and girls. And a few days later, as she says, 
the children were saying to her. ‘‘Miss Maloney, I saw 
*Orion;’" ‘Miss Maloney, I saw ’Orion’s Belt and 
Sword;’"”’ and “Miss Maloney, I saw the ‘Big Dipper’ 
and I showed it to Papa,’ etc. I wish every school 
teacher in the South were as much interested in get- 
ting the children alive to the beauties of nature. 

. . > 

And now let me tell you about a most interesting 
feature of a country school I visited the other day. I 
found there posted on the walls a list showing which 
children brought the first specimens of each kind of 
wild flower to school this spring, on what date, and 
just where the wild flower was found. I haven’t space 
to give the names of the children who brought in the 
first flowers of each sort, but I am going to give the 


list of flowers. Please see how many of them you 
recognize: 





Alder tassels Sassafras Blue-eyed grass 
Maple Cherry (wild) May apple (man- 
Plum (wild) Buttercups drake) 

Bluet Dogwood Blue grass 

Rock cress Cinquefoils Golden ragwort 
Hepatica Dewberry Oxalis (wild yellow) 
Blood root Plantain Cynthia 

Judas tree False dandelicn Hackberry 


Small bitter cress 
carly saxifrage 
Wild strawberry 

Dogtooth violet 


Wild geranium 
Solomon’s seal 
Yellow jessamine 
Phlox (wild) 


Shepherd’s purse 
Self-heal 

Toad flax 

Buckeye horse chest- 


Upland cress Trumpet honeysuckle nut 

Bluebottles Blackberry Calicanthus (sweet 
Spring beaut, Oxalis (wild purple) shrub) 

Pepper grass Small blue flag Sow thistle 
Anemone White lilly Sun drops 

Violets (wild) Rhododendron False Solmomon’s 
Heart leaves Parsley (wild) seal 

Thrift Whitlow grass 


And now just as I hope you took that character test 
two weeks ago and examined or scored yourself to see 
what grade you made when judged by its standards, 
so I should like for you to check over this list and see 
how many of these plants you know by name when 
you see them, and then find out if some other member 
of your family doesn’t know those you don't recognize 
and will not point them out to you hereafter. In the 
particular school I visited there was an illustrated book 
in the library describing the common wild flowers, 
and every school library in the South ought to 
have such books, not only about wild flowers but about 
birds, trees, insects, stars, etc. And if your school 
library hasn’t such books, ask your teacher to write 
and urge your state superintendent of education to ar- 
range to have such books included in all school librar- 
ies from now on. Sincerely your friend, 

CLARENCE POE. 
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towns in the Carolinas which seems to have a full 
appreciation of this fact. 3 


And then there is Coker College, the glory of 
Hartsville. Public opinion is now beginning to de- 
mand that men who make money shall not use it 
for selfish purposes, but old Major Coker began to 
act on this principle years ago, himself influencing 
public opinion rather than being influenced by it. 
And the new President of Coker, Dr. E. W. Sikes, 
will make it an even greater power for good. 

* ok x 

There is a great opportunity for scientific seed 
breeding in the South, and the example of the 
Cokers in this respect is one that ambitious young 
men on our farms, especially those with agricul- 
tural college training, may well consider. The 
most notable Coker achievement, of course, has 
been in the breeding of long staple cottons, and 
here their work has net stopped with seed-breed- 
ing. They have built up a trusted market for sta- 
ple cotton which makes little Hartsville one of the 
South’s important centers. “In fact, I should say 
that success with long staple cotton depends 5 per 
cent on breeding and 95 per cent on handling and 
marketing,” says Mr. David R. Coker. “If a man 
is not going to have his cotton properly ginned 
and graded, he had better not fool with long sta- 
ple. Just as I should say that a man had better 
not get pure-bred cattle if he is going to give them 
scrub treatment, so I should say that this sort 
of man had better stick to the ordinary sort of 
cotton. But if a man is willing to give extra care 
to get extra profits—he is the man who will suc- 
ceed. He must of course have pure-bred seed, 
insist on having his cotton ginned absolutely sep- 
arate from short staple cotton, and then sell to 
buyers who know grades and what these grades 
are worth. If I had to summarize the essentials 
for success with long staple cotton I should say, 
first, pure seed; second, more distance; third, pro- 
per ginning; fourth, careful marketing.” 

* Ok Ok 


The Cokers also carry on a lot of interesting ex- 
periments designed for the general good more 
than their own. I wish, for example, that at every 
state fair, every county fair, and every community 
fair in the South this fall, the promoters would get 
up an exhibit showing what the Coker farm tests 
show as to the effects of fodder pulling on corn 
yields. Here are the results of three recent years: 

First year: yield of corn per acre where fodder was pull- 


ed, 29 bushels; where not pulled, 39 bushels. Loss by pull- 
ing fodder 10 bushels per acre. 


Second year: yield of corn where fodder was pulled, 38 
bushels per acre; where not pulled 50 bushels. Loss by 
pulling fodder 12 bushels per acre. 

“And now right here comes an_ interesting 
story,” says Mr. David R. Coker. “When our re- 
cords were published showing how much farmers 
were losing by pulling fodder, some of them swore 
that we had pulled too soon, and that if we would 
pull late enough, there would be no loss at all in 
grain yield. ‘AIl right,’ we answered, ‘we’ll try it 
exactly as you say and see whether you are right.’ 
So we waited until away late—waited until all the 
leaves were so yellow that the fodder really 
wasn’t worth much. And yet even then what were 
the results? Here they are: 

“Late fodder pulling: yield of corn where fodder was 
pulled, 36% bushels; where not pulled 42 bushels. Loss 
even with late pulling 51% bushels per acre. 

“No,” continued Mr. Coker, “I think we have 
sufficiently demonstrated the folly of fodder pull- 
ing. Our careful tests show a loss in yield varying 
from 13.2 bushels in 1913 to a loss of 2.8 in 1915, 
the average for five years being 7.5 bushels or 16.8 
per cent loss from fodder pulling. 

“Nor is this all. Our tests show that the man 
who plants seed from fodder-stripped stalks is in 
for a still further loss. In these tests the loss 
from planting ‘fodder pulled’ seed has varied from 
4.7 bushels in 1914 to 2.2 bushels in 1915, the aver- 
age being 2.8 bushels, or 8 per cent average for 
the three years.” 

x * Ok 


“Another thing I believe we have demonstrated,” 
says Mr. Coker, “is that seed grown on rich, 
strong land yields more heavily than seed of ex- 
actly the same sort grown on poor land. On our 
farms the average results of eight years’ tests for 
seed grown on heavy and light soils (four tests 
being with oats, two with rye, one with cotton 
and one with corn) shows (including negative re- 
sults in one test) a gain of a little over 5 per cent 
for the seed grown on productive soil over the 
seed produced on light unproductive soil.” 

Mr. Coker is an Abruzzi rye and velvet bean 
enthusiast, and believes these are our two most 
promising crops for filling Southern soils with 
humus. “Velvet beans in summer and rye in win- 
ter beat the clovers for soil-building in all this 
section,” he says. 





If you have not yet mailed your Congressman the blank 
in last week's Progressive Farmer, calling for heavier in- 
come taxes, to finance the war, please do so today. 
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Policy 
from the 
Postal Life) 


Five things we 


all Should do: 


1. Safeguard the 
have one). 

. Keep the youngsters in school 
(if we have youngsters). 

. Provide for the mortgage on the 
farm (if there is one). 

. Build up a fund to help the wife 
run the farm (if she has todo it). 

5. Ensure old-age independence 
(old age will come). 


The one best way 


Liic-insurance in a regular legal, reserve insti- 
tution; there are many such but thereis one 
that gives you sound insurance protec- 
tion at low net cost. That instituticn is the 


Postal Life 


Insurance 
Company 


The POSTAL saves money for its policy- 
holders because it does not employ agents; in- 
surance is arranged direct, by mail, or over 
the counter at the Home Office. The result 
is that your Policy isn’t saddled with the heavy 
expenses of agents and branch-offices through- 
out the country, as in other companies. 


family (if we 


wo N 


> 


Dividends 


Guaranteed 


in your policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides 





It will pay you 
to find out just what the POSTAL LIFE 
can and will do for you. The Company sup- 
plies full personal information to all appli- 
cants—men, women and young people—-and 
distance from New York does not hinder. Just 
wriie and say: 
Mail me life-insurance particulars 
‘or my age as mentioned in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for May 12t/ 
In your letter be sure to give 
1. Your Full Name 
2. Your Occupation 
3. The Exact Date of your birth. 
The request for information places you under 
no obligation and no agent wiil be sent to visit 
you. The Postal does not employ agents. 
The resulting commission savings go to you 
because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Co. 
WM. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 
511 Fifth Ave., - - New York 
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| less. 
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“HOW TO MAKE AN ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR 


The Evaporation of the Water Car- 
ries Away the Heat 

AVE a screened case made 31% feet 
high, with other dimensions 12x15 
inches and top placed low enough to 
allow a square pan to fit in between 
the four corners. Have two movable 
' shelves 12 to 15 inches apart in it. 
Use a biscuit pan on top to hold the 


| water and have the whole thing 
' standing im a larger biscuit pan. The 
; pans and case are all to be painted 
| white, allowed to dry and then enam- 
| eled. A covering of white canton 
i flannel should be made to cover it. 


Put the smooth side out and button 
the coverings on the frame with bug- 


i gy or automobile curtain hooks and 
eyes, arranging so the door may be 
opened without unfastening these 





























ICBELESS REFRIGER 


ATOR 


| hooks. This may easily be done by 

putting one row of hooks near the 
latch and the other just opposite the 
| opening. This dress, or 
| will have to be hooked around the 
top also. Two double strips one-half 
the width of each side to form wicks 
should be sewed on the top of 
side and allowed to extend 
about 2% or 3 inches in the 
water. The bottom of the covering 
should extend into the lower pan. 

Place the refrigerator in a shady 
place where air will circulate 
it freely. Keep a supply of water in 
the upper pan, as well as the lower. 
Evaporation from the damp cloth 
will lower the inside temperature to 
50 degrees on hot 


covering, 


each 
over 
pan of 


around 


dry summer days. 


THE COST C¥ CATS 
The Cat Averages Two Birds a Day 
and Two Mice, So It Is Estimated 


AD the two birds lived, they would 
| have eaten many bushels of weed 
| seeds, many thousands of alialfa 
weevils, corn worms, beetle cater- 
pillars, spiders, grasshoppers and 
other insects. 
A few years ago, corn was planted 
in two large cages that had heen 
| built for experimental purposes. 
| Each was of equal fertility. One 
| cage was of too small mesh for birds 
| to enter and eat the pests. In that 


| cage the yield of corn was two-thirds 
'as much as the other, and the yield 
of the hay and peas on vines planted 


destroy as much as birds save. We 
see what the mice cat but not what 
the birds save; that is the difference. 


Send to the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 630, “Some Com- 
mon Birds Useful to the Farmer.” 

Another consideration about cats 
is that they carry diphtheria, con- 
sumption and worms and are not 


good associates for little children. It 
is cruel and un-Christian to give no 
care to a domestic animal, so if we 
cannot care for them, let us have 
none. One woman I know feeds her 
cats two quarts of milk a day; and 
butter selling at 50 cents a pound in 
cities! The lesson is plain. There is 
more than one kind of economy. 


Some Painting “Don'ts” 
ERE are a few hints for the spring 
days when mother 

touch up the kitchen 


asks you to 


floor and the 


enamel on the bath. Painting is in- 
teresting work when you go at it 
right. 

Don’t leave brushes im paint, stain 
or varnish, 

Don’t leave paint uncovered over- 


night. 

Don’t thin paint nor clean brushes 
near a flame. 

Don’t use an interior finish for an 
exterior surface. 

Don’t use a finish prepared for 
standing woodwork on floors. 

Don’t paint around the edges of a 


floor and leave the centre for the 
last. 
Don’t use any finishing material | 


without first stirring it thoroughly in 
the can. 

Don’t use enamel brushes to 
and then expect to 
enameling again. 

Don’t repaint until all 
roofs gutters and broken 
been repaired. 

Don’t use any 


stain 
use them for 
leaking 
spouts have 


new finishing mate- 


rial over a surface which has not 
been cleaned first. 
Don’t apply flat oil paint over a 


water-tinted wall 
is washed off. 
Don’t apply new paint over blister- 
ed paint without scraping or 
off the old finish. 
Don’t apply stain to a 


until old material 


burning 


painted or 





varnished surface before removing 
the old finish. 

Don’t forget that “elbow-grease” 
must be used to spread any paint out 
into thin coats and to brush it well 
into the pores of the wood. 

Don’t apply paint over a damp or 
wet surface. 

Don’t apply a coat of paint and let 
it get bone hard before continuing 
the work. If the under surface is al- 
lowed to get too hard, it will not 
have the proper “tooth” or hold to 
allow the succeediny coat to get a 


rip on it.—From a book 


let prepared 
by one of the largest 


paint inakers 
the .continent. 


THE PREVENTIVE 
ne negroes of a cer- 
remembe one 


n ‘that was not en- 
gv ippincott’'s Maga 





ervice condi 
tirely suces ful, says 
ued h ad very 


zine. He poor attendance, and 
spent much time in qu »stioning the negroc 
aus to their reason for not attending. 

Why were you not at our revival?’ he 
asked one old man, whom he encountered 
on the road. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said the backward one 

“Don’t you ever pray?" demanded the 
preacher 


The old 


he : ‘ 


man met his he: id. “No,” said 
ot.’ 


irries a abbit'’s f 
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ete Goole By Steam Pressure 4m 
Grandest invention for Canning. Fruits 
and vegetables keep whole. Retain natural 
delicious flavors. No attention. Simplicity it- 
self. Saves fuel. Saves time and Jabor. Also 
cooks meals, Pays_ for itself in one season. 
Lasts for years. o, 20—popular size—holds 
16 one-quart jars. Copper, bottom, $8; solid 
copper $18.00. Prepaid cast of Miss, 80 page 
cook book free if you order today. Money 
back if not saitstie nde Descriptive circular, 


showing other siz ELE. Write today 
968 Dept. 23 Toledo, Ohio. 


THE TOLED KER. C0. 














Victrola for $15? 


Write to us for the handsome Hlustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victur dealer. 

Victor Telking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


‘Victrola 
| IV, $15 
Other 


K styles 
i $25 to $400 




















‘MON ARCH MFG, co., 


Address, 





— 





















Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Yonn. 
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together; or 
$2.00 for 2 club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 323 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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A dress that is pretty, yet permits 
growth and unhampered_ exercise. 
Everything about her speaks of a 
mother’s loving care and guidance. 





SIMPLICITY IS BEST FOR YOUNG GIRLS 








This sweet little girl has been per- 
mijted to choose her own clothes. 
She thinks they look stylish and dis- 
tinguished. She is overdressed, even 
for a party. 











| QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


“Nn CLEANING oiled floors or waxed ones, 
do you first wipe them with a damp 
mop?” 

No, waxed fioors are ruined by water. One 
washing can remove the wax surface that 
it has taken a year to get. As for oiled 
floors, they require no water, certainly not 
for looks, because water leaves a_ spotted 
appearance, and as for cleanliness—the pe- 
troleum oil used will kill germs that would 
enjoy themselves in water. 

* * * 


“Earthen jars for 





preserving eggs are 


hard to get sometimes. Will galvanized 
iron vessels do? I have several.”’ 
No, 1 think not. Use your gallon and 


half gallon fruit jars and seal them. It is 
better to use a big water pitcher or any- 
thing glass or clay rather than metal. 

* * * 


Grow sunflowers because they make a 
beautiful background and produce seed that 
feed the birds and are splendid for chick- 
ens, 


OM 


“What coloring shall I use in doing over 
my sitting-room ?” 

Soft browns are always pretty. Always 
try to follow Nature’s plan—that is, having 
the floor dark, like the earth, the ceiling 
light but not white, like the sky, and the 
wall and furniture intermediate shades. If 
you choose brown, the floor might be wal- 
nut, the ceiling cream, the wall buff, the 
curtains cream, the overdrape golden and 
the furniture and pictures various shades oi 
brown, yellow, golden buff or cream. Con- 
trasts come not from white doilies and pic- 
ture mats but from the green of ferns or 
touches of ali colors in book bindings. 


Home-made baking powder is not usually 
is good as a good standard quality because 
not so accurately combined, but it is much 
to be preferred to that frequently sold. The 
amounts for making it are two cups of 
cream of tartar, seven-eights of a cup of 
baking soda, 1 cup cornstarch. Sift eight 
or ten times, keep in small tin cans with 
the cover always put on tight. 

x * * 


“I dip hens in cold water to break them 
of setting,’’ said a thoughtful individual the 
other day. Cruel, cruel, to treat the fevered 
fowl so. Surely a merciful man is merciful 
to his beast! Put the would-be sitting hen 
in a slat cage where it cannot get a warm 
under-surface, give it plenty of water and 
little light food, and it will go back to lay- 
ing eggs instead of taking time to mend a 
broken nervous system. 

* * 

While discussing hens, let me ask—do you 
lift the hen from her eggs or chicks by 
lifting her by the soft feathers on the back, 
or do you lift by legs or wings? If the lat- 
ter, no wonder she pecks and scolds. Try 
the humane method if you have used the 
thoughtless method in the past 

. = SS 


“The milk goes sour so quickly, Is it the 


cow? Even the butter tastes sour.” 
No, it is not the cow. Try it and see 
Whitewash the place where the milk is 


kept. Brush the cow, wash the teats, milk 
into vessels that have been well scrubbed 
in soda and water and scalded and sunned. 
Coo! the milk as quickly as possible As 
for the cream, stir with a well-scalded me- 
tal spoon—not a wooden paddle, twice a 
day De not mix warm cream with cooled 
cream, 
* * * 


“*Raise what you eat’ is not for country 
people” said a letter. ‘‘We ruise some and 
are content to do without the rest.’* Poor 
Philosophy, when our part of the world and 
our soil wil! raise practically everything: 


We can eat a great variety fresh in summer 
and canned in winter. Get glass top jars 
instead of screw top, if possible. 

* * * 

Scatter a few poppy seed broadcast where 
they will not be disturbed. They will do 
little this year, but will be glorious next. 

* * * 


“How shall I interest my girl who comes 
from school soon? She is unhappy in sum- 
mer.”’ 

Why not give her some one thing to be 
responsible for and pay her for it as you 
would a stranger? Give her the meals or 
some part of them, the milk and butter or 
the sewing or canning and preserving to do. 

If you do not care for those suggestions, 
lef her do over the parlor and praise her 
even if she turns out your favorite crayon 
portrait She uses the room more than 
you do anyway. Perhaps you will give 
her ten dollars, if you can afford it, to 
screen the porch and mend and paint the 





A DISH DRAINER 








A dish drainer can do away with wip- 
ing plates, saucers and other flat dishes. 
These are placed in the rack as soon as 


washed, scalded with clean hot water 
and left to drain and dry while the 
housewife attends to other duties 











old chairs. She can do wonders with ham- 
mer, nails and paint. 

Have you a piano? ‘Then encourage her 
to get together a singing, reading or can- 
ning class. 

* * * 

“Why do some canned strawberries look 
faded and taste strong?” 

Strawberries done up with little sugar are 
apt to look faded, but not necessarily so. 
Pick the berries during a dry spell, if possi- 
ble, wash quickly and drain well before 
capping. Add sugar, if berries must stand 
over night, and pour off the syrup and boil 
it next morning. Pour over the berries hot, 
cook in the jar, as so frequently described 
here, have new rubbers and glass-top jars. 
If you must keep the fruit in a light place 


cover the jar with wrapping paper. 





HE HAD NO SMALL CHANGE 


Nothing can surpass the horse deal as a 
topic of never-failing interest and pleasant 
excitement That recently described in the 
Youngstown Telegram was only incipient, 
but it had a promising first chapter. 

In the hay-market one afternoon a couple 
of farmers stopped to talk crops and horses. 

“Are you in the market for a _ good 
horse?" asked one 

“Always ready to dicker,” the other an- 
swered. 

“Ever see that little bay mare of mine?” 

“IT think I know the critter.’’ 

“How'd you like to own her? 
at rock-bottom price.” 

Gathering up his lines preparatory to 
leaving the spot, the other farmer replied: 

“Well, John, I'd buy her to-day, but I hate 
to break a dollar,”’ 






She’s yours 
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the slightest degree. 


ful for its use. 


IVORY SOA 











Does your face smart and burn 
after the toilet > 


O not think that you have to stand this discomfort 
simply because your skin is unusually tender. 


No matter how delicate your skin may be, it will not be 
irritated if you will use soap that does not contain un- 
combined alkali and other harsh ingredients. 


Ivory Soap is made of the choicest oils and is manu- 
factured so skillfully and so carefully that no free alkali 
remains in the finished product. 
highest grade—nothing else. 


It is pure soap of the 


Millions of people have used Ivory Soap for many years 
because they never have known it to irritate the skin in 
No skin—not even a newborn 
baby’s—is harmed by Ivory Soap. Any skin feels grate- 
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Here’s a Danger 
Spot — Watch It 


The garbage can is a 
menace to the health of 
your family. The foul 
odors it emits, brings 
around flies—noted carriers of 
disease germs. If you sprinkle 
your garbage can every day 
with 20 Mule Team Borax 
you’ll find that it will neutral- 
ize foul odors and keep the 
flies away. Of course this is 
but one of the many uses for 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


It> greatest use is in the laundry and kitchen. 


ér* test known water softener. 


This Borax is the 


It saves soap—saves scrubbing, 
makes the clothes white and scrupulously clean. 


This Borax 


sprinkled in the dish water will relieve 


you of a lot of disagreeable work. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Soap Chips 


Soap in chip form. 
of pure soap. 


wash day. 
packages. 


Sold by all dealers 


Saves you soap 
cutting. Blended in the right propor- 
tions, one part Borax to three parts 
Not a substitute for 
Borax but a time, labor and money 
saver that will pay you to use every 
See the picture of the 
famous 20 Mules on each of the above 














Kill All Flies! ™s.cex 
Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and killsald 
flies. Neat, clean, or tal i 
















Daisy Fly Killer 


= Sold by dealers, t 
, — by Ants prepaid, $1.00. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave,, Brookiyn, RY. 








When writing advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 


OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 


for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 


proposition when you renew. 
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Still Lowest 
Get My FREE BOOK 


= Write Today For My Big Book. The biggest, most 
fa elaborate buggy and harness book everissued. Morestyles, 
F apap cut to the bone, strongest guarantee ever offered. Sold 


en 60 days’ trial. My $30,000 bond backs my guarantee and 
m protects you. f you also want my Money-Saving Mer- 
chandise and Farm Equipment ‘x. ask for it, I'l 
send them both. WRITE NOW! OHON, President, 


The D. T. Bohon Cong Saiuitsth, tanedstany, ty. 








& HIDES 
Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 


No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BACS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ight prepaid 
4 on ee ANGER” biegele. 
Write at ones for our big cata- 
7 and special offers. Take your 
choice from 44 styles, colors and sizes 
in the famous “RANGER” 
rvelous improvements. Extra- 
inary ues in our R.. price 
offers. You cannot buy 
without getting our /a 
sitions and Factory-Direct-to- 
rices, and term: 
Boys, be a “‘Rider Agent”* and 
make big mone: y taking orders 
for bicycles an and supplies. Get 
our “ terms on a sample to 
Toners eanarice pn 
TIRES, equipmen the be’ Biéyche in line at Pit 


E usual prices, 
MEAD S22's. Semzers 


SELE- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MO 
Keeping OUT DUST and at - Rapin IN OIL. 


























om suppty * * 
REPLENISHED * 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE GEARS = Each Carrying Half the Load 

Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines ~ Pumps —Tanks 

‘Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 

ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t2m Sr. Cnicas® 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for “being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition thateshe can stay 
only so long as she doesn’t preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,’”” and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,” and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. 


CHAPTER XVII—(Continued 


ro THINK that after all you’ve 
done for me, auntie—to think 
that now, if I only could, I’d have 
such a splendid chance to help! And 
yet—I can’t do it. Oh, why wasn’t I 
born with something that’s worth 
money?” 

“There, there, child, don’t, 
Of course, if the doctor—” 
words choked into silence. 

Pollyanna looked up quickly, and 
sprang to her feet. 

“Dear, dear, this will 
she exclaimed, with a complete 
change of manner. “Don’t you fret, 
auntie. What’ll you wager that I 
don’t develop the most marvelous 
talent going, one of these days? Be- 
sides, I think it’s real exciting—all 
this. There’s so much uncertainty 
in it. There’s a lot of fun in wanting 
things—and then watching for them 
to come, Just living along and know- 
ing you're going to have everything 
you want is so—so humdrum, you 


don’t! 
The 


never do!” 


know,” she finished, with a gay little 
laugh. 

Mrs. Chilton, however, did not 
laugh. She only sighed and said: 


“Dear me, Pollyanna, what a child 


you are!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Matter of Adjustment 


HE first few days at Beldings- 
ville were not easy either for 


Mrs. Chilton or for Pollyanna. 
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They were days of adjustment; and 
days of adjustment are seldom easy. 


From travel and excitement it was 
not easy to put one’s mind to the 
consideration of the price of butter 
and the delinquencies of the butcher. 
From having all one’s time for one’s 
own, it was not easy to find always 
the next task clamoring to be done. 
Friends and neighbors called, too, 
and although Pollyanna welcomed 
them with glad cordiality, Mrs. Chil- 
ton, when possible, excused herself; 
and always she said bitterly to Polly- 
anna: 

“Curiosity, I suppose, to see how 
Polly Harrington likes being poor.’ 

Of the doctor Mrs. Chilton seldom 
spoke, yet Pollyanna knew very well 
that almost never was he absent 
from her thoughts; and that more 
than half her taciturnity was but her 
usual cloak for a deeper emotion 
which she did not care to show. 


Jimmy Pendleton Pollyanna saw 
several times during that first month. 
He came first with John Pendleton 
for a somewhat stiff and ceremonious 
call—not that it was either stiff or 
ceremonious until after Aunt Polly 
came into the room; then it was both. 
For some reason Aunt Polly had not 
excused herself on this occasion. Af- 
ter that Jimmy had come by himself, 
once with flowers, once with a book 
for Aunt Polly, twice with no excuse 
at all. Pollyanna welcomed him with 
frank pleasure always. Aunt Polly, 
after that first time, did not see him 
at all 

To the most of their friends and 
acquaintances Pollyanna said little 
about: the change in their circum- 
stances. To Jimmy, however, she 
talked freely, and always her con- 
stant cry was: “If only I could do 
something to bring in some money!” 

“I’m getting to be the most mer- 
cenary little creature you ever saw,” 
she laughed dolefully. “I’ve got so 
I measure everything with a dollar 
bill, and I actually think in quarters 
and dimes. You see, Aunt Polly does 
feel so poor!” 

“ It’s a shame!” stormed Jimmy. 

“T know it. But, honestly, I think 
she feels a little poorer than she 
needs to—she’s brooded over it so. 
But I do wish I could help!” 


Jimmy looked down at the wistful, 
eager face with its luminous eyes, 
and his own eyes softened 

“What do you want to do—if you 
could do it?” he asked. 

“Oh, I want to cook and keep 
house,” smiled Pollyanna, with a pen- 
sive sigh. “I just love to beat eggs 
and sugar, and hear the soda gurgle 
its tune in the cup of sour milk. I’m 
happy if I’ve got a day’s baking be- 


fore me. But there isn’t any money 
in that—except in somebody else’s 
kitchen, of course. And I—I don’t 
exactly love it well enough for 
that!’ 


” 


“IT should say not!” ejaculated the 


| young fellow. 


Once more he glanced at_the ex- 
pressive face so near him. This time 
a queer look came to the corners of 
his mouth. He pursed his lips, then 
spoke, a slow red mounting to his 
forehead. 

“Well, of course you might—marry. 
Have you thought of that—Miss Pol- 


599 


lyanna!: 


Pollyanna 


gave a merry laugh 
Voice and 


manner were unmistak- 
ably those of a girl quite untouched 
by even the most far-reaching of 
Cupid’s darts. 

“Oh, no, I shall never marry,” she 
said blithely. “In the first place I’m 
not pretty, you know; and in the se- 
cond place, I’m going to live with 
Aunt Polly and take care of her.” 

“Not pretty, eh?” smiled Pendle- 
ton, quizzically. “Did it ever—er— 
occur to you that there might be a 
difference of opinion on that, Polly- 
anna?” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 


“There couldn’t ibe. I’ve got a mir- 
ror, you see,” she objected, with a 





merry glance. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It sounded like coqueiry. In any 
other girl it would have been coquet- 
ry, Pendleton decided. But, looking 
into the face before him now, Pen- 
dleton knew that it was not coquet- 
ry. He knew, too, suddeniy, why 
Pollyanna had seemed so ditferent 
from any girl he had ever known. 
Something of her old literal way of 
looking at things still clung to her. 
Ph hd aren’t you pretty?” he ask- 
ed. 


Even as he uttered the question, 
and sure as he was of his estimate of 
Pollyanna’s character, Pendleton 
quite held his breath at his temerity. 
He could not help thinking of how 
quickly any other girl he knew 
would have resented that implied ac- 
ceptance of her claim to no beauty. 
But Pollyanna’s first words showed 
him that even this lurking fear of his 
was quite groundless, 

“Why, I just am not,” she laughed, a 
little ruefully. “I wasn’t made that 
way. Messe you don’t remember, 
but long ago, when I was a little 
girl, it always seemed to me that one 
of the nicest things Heaven was go- 
ing to give me when I got there was 
black curls.” 

“And is 

now?” 


“N-no, maybe not,” hesitated Polly- 
anna. “But I still think I'd like them. 
Besides, my eyelashes aren’t long en- 
ough, and my nose isn’t Grecian, or 
Roman, or any of those delightfully 
desirable ones that belong to a ‘type.’ 
It’s just nose. And my face is too 
long, or too short, I’ve forgotten 
which; but I measured it once with 
one those ‘correct-for-beauty’ tests, 
and it wasn’t right, anyway. And 
they said the width of the face should 
be equal to five eyes, and the width 
of the eyes equal to—to something 
else. I’ve forgotten that too—only 
that mine wasn’t.” 


that your chief desire 


“What  a_ tlugubrious picture!” 
laughed Pendleton. Then, with his 


gaze admiringly regarding the girl’s 
animated face and expressive eyes, 
he asked: 

“Did you ever look in the mirror 
when you were talking, Poilyanna?”’ 
“Why, no, of course mot!” 
“Well, you'd better try it 

time.” 

“What a funny idea! 
doing it,” 
shall I say? 
Pollyanna, 


some- 


Imagine my 
laughed the girl. “What 

Like this? ‘Now, you, 
what if your eyelashes 
aren’t long, and your nose is just a 
nose, be glad you’ve got some eye- 
lashes and some nose!’” 

Pendleton joined in her laugh, but 
an odd expression came to his face. 

“Then you still play—the game,” 
he said, a little diffidently. 

Pollyanna turned soft eyes of won- 
der full upon him. 

“Why, of course! Why, Jimmy, I 
— believe I could have lived—the 
last six months—if it hadn’t been for 


that blessed game.” Her voice shook 
a little. 
“T haven’t heard you say wmauch 


about it,” he commented. 

She changed color. 

“I know. I think I’m afraid—of 
saying too much—to outsiders, who 
don’t care, you know. It wouldn’t 
sound quite the same from me now, 
at twenty, as it did when I was ten. 
1 realize that, of course. Folks don’t 
like to be preached at, you know,” 
she finished with a whimsical smile. 

“T know,” nodded the youmg iel- 
low gravely. “But I wonder some- 
times, Pollyanna, if you really under- 
stand yourself what that game is, and 
what it has done for those who are 
playing it.” 

“T know—what it has done for 
self.” Her voice was low, 
eyes were turned away. 

“You 
play it,” 


iny- 
and her 


see, 


it really works, if you 
he 


mused aloud, after a short 
silence. “Somebody said once that it 
would revolutionize the world if 
everybody would really play it. And 
I believe it would.” 

“Yes; but some folks d don’t want to 
be revolutionized,” smiled Pollyanna. 
“IT ran across a man in Germany last 


year. He had lost his money, and 
was in hard luck generally. Dear, 
dear, but he was gloomy! Some- 
body in my presence tried to cheer 
him up one day by saying, ‘Come, 
come, things might be worse, you 
know!’ Dear, dear, but you should 


have heard that man then! 
(Continued next week) 
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SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Providing Food and Feed a Fine 
Brand of Patriotism—Keep on 
Working at Soil-building 

EN and women everywhere in the 

{ United States are talking patriot- 
m today. It used to be that patriot- 

meant only enlisting in the army 

; or desire to enlist. 

My line has been 
line of patriotic 

people since be- 

fore the time of 
the founding of our 

Republic, and it is 

no more than nat- 

ural that I should 
have been asking 
myself during the 
past months as to 

duty to my country. A man who 
is any man at all will do his duty by 
his country regardless of what that 
luty may bring him. So { do not 
think that the conclusion arrived at 
ias been determined through feai 


MR. FRENCR 


in studying this matter 
to paar senha that the 
- before know1 


I have tried 
world has 


neve ig a condition 
is exists today. Where in years past 
war took thousands oF men out of 
productive lines, war today is taking 


millions. Where in previous wars 
thousands of soldiers were dependent 
upon the country for food today the 
numbers run well up into the mil 
lions. Never in the history of the 
world has there been such a shortage 
of food for human beings as con- 
fronts the people today. 

Taking all the above facts into con- 
sideration, is it any wonder that my 


‘ommon sense has caused me to see 
that my patriotism may the most 
surely be proved by giving to my 
country, as far as I am able, the 
thing of which she stands in the 
greatest need today, namely, food. 
So we are preparing every acre of 


land that we will be able to tend well 
and using our brains in the effort to 
make our labor on the crops the most 
effective. The harrow is being kept 


busy on all the land already planted, 


to the end that moisture shall be con- 
served and expensive, slow hoeing 
eliminated. It will be almost crimi- 
ial to use time this summer in hoe- 
ing crops where the harrow properly 
handled will make our labor accom- 
plish twenty times the results. 

Then we are giving more thought 
than ever before to making every in- 
dividual acre do its best, draining the 

elds more perfectly, manuring the 
poorer spots, getting rid of trees that 
ire such robbers in the cultivated 

elds, removing We are 
-aring much of labor on 


rocks, etc. 
scarcity of 


the farms of our country. I wonder 
if patriotism will not demand of the 
wner of our farms that they give 


real thought to the most effec- 
: placing of the extra labor at their 
mee and then—when the load 
gets a little too heavy for the hands 
jump in and show labor what the 
oss can accomplish of real work 
when the necessity arises. I know 
this will be hard for many who have 
never done any real work, but pa- 
triotism demands of us some sacri- 
hee, does it not? 
x Ok * 


HOKE 


While any practical man knows 
that it is almost impossible to keep 
all fly breeding places cleaned up 
about the farm during the rush sea- 
son, yet we all know that stable ma- 
nure after it is spread on the land 
offers no inducement to flies, and ev- 
ery load so disposed of before flies 
become numerous means less flies 
and more corn, cotton, or hay. So 
let us this year of all years keep the 
refuse from the stable at the work it 
is intended to do and not allow it to 
become a nuisance on the farm. 

* * * 

And let us not by the rush of other 
important work be crowded from 
those things that make for perma- 
nent agricultural prosperity; for our 
farming must needs go on from gen- 
eration to generation, war or no war. 
So when a day or half day comes 


that work cannot be done on the cul- 
tivated fields, let us go to the pastures 
with hoes and mattocks and catch a 
million of those plants and 
cut them down in the Hower of their 
tender youth and let the same work 
be ,followed in the meadows to the 
end that good clean and 
clover may vrow strong on all 
lands save those devoted tempor- 
arily to hoed crop 
Then will we nutritious hays 
vrasses in abundance to teed our 
animals and some to sell, but 


hat is of more importance to per- 


robber 


grass 
sods 


our 








have 





manent agricultural prosperity, there 
will be soil-binders of the lighest 
quality growing on our unplowed 
areas tO preserve the soil from its 

orst enemy—erosion,—and a sod 
rich in’ organic matter and plant food 
to turn for every hoed crop which is 
by far the cheapest of all fertilizer 
that may be employed East, West 
North or South, and needed worse it 
the South than in any other section 


We must let nothing, 
sing, side 


me ¢ 


however Dres- 
track our great oil build 
ampaign in the 
shortage has 
will continue to be 
structive 
one great 


tant to 





South country, 


food been cared for, it 
our greatest con- 
agriculture—the 
vitally impor- 


work tor 
work more 
agricultural prosperity in 
than any half dozen 
combined that can be 
* * 

Where land slniied n hoed crops 

did not receive the thorough close 
breaking that is so essential to insure 


our 
others 


country 


named. 


desirable pure-bred eggs in 
ties to supply our demand. J have 
ordered and given out 2,500 
egos and am in need of several hun- 
dred more.’ 


quanti 
about 
Guilford County is going to make a 


record in ps 


made a 





C 1 
P4 1 -1 
second in pig club work 


as it 
last year. But aside trom the fact 
that this county is going forward, the 


letters written to the American Ex- 


change Bank show that other coun- 
ties have fallen into a state of coma, 
and have ignored the desire of their 
boys and girls to prove their worth 


by individual, selt-ex 
Every ci 


work. 
should | 
admit that one of the 
girls of his count 
app ylication to anoth 
in order to get a st 
canning, or lub 
suid a 
to have it 
full of 





itizen in the 
ashamed to 
boys or 
make countyv 
{ poultry, 
work! Of what 
ounty be more 
said that it was a 
happy, ambitious, 
girls—a county that 
Ms boys and girls tn 
self-help and was 
second to no county 


pig 
proud than 
county 
farm 
encouraged 
their desire for 
willing to stand 
{ meas- 


boys 


these 


ures or progress: 


Cottonseed Meal for Poultry 
COTTONSEED meal in 


ted amounts 
last November, 


limi- 
fed, since 
with excellent results, 
to a pen of 30 pullets on the experi- 
ment farm of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These pul- 


rather 


has been 





Nail the flag to the piow— 
The country needs grain 
While the sailor boys guard 
The tracks of the main, 
God gave you the fields 
And the sun with its light, 
Then double their yields 
Nhile the sailor boys fight. 
Nail the flag to the plow— 
The soldiers must eat 

While defending the trenches 
Or suffer defeat. 
You can help the 
At this time 


brave soldier 
of his need 








NAIL THE FLAG TO THE PLOW 


Nail the flag to the plow— 
Your children and wife 

Must be saved from starvation 
While the world is in strife 
Your duty is plain— 

Your mission is grand— 

Bach man is a hero 

Who's tilling the land 





You say you're too old 

To fight with a gun 

Then work in the fields 

Tili the setting of sun, 

And show to the world 

By the sweat on your bro 
int 











By increasing your at + That you're serving your countrys 
And planting more seed With a flag on your plow 
W. B. Lockwood, in nes-Picayune 
: lets have averaged 52.3 eggs each i 
best crop growth or where the soil— 20 . ae N mers ee — = 
a wee rom November i ft aren 
of a heavy character—is somewhat ii pie teal Ceo 


lacking in organic matter, good may 
be accomplished by a thorough work- 
ing of the soil immediately 
planting with the double 
equipped with bull tongues. 
shovels go deep and 
then follow at 
er or harrow. 


after 
shovels 

Let the 
up to the 
with weed- 
FRENCH. 


close 
rows, once 


vat OF 


Boys “ail Girls Anxious to Join 
Poultry Clubs 
IME 


OMET ago we published in 


The ‘Progressive Farmer an ac- 
count of an “Endless Chain Poultry 
Club” started in Guilford County, N. 
C., by County Agent E. H. Anderson 


in collaboration 
Exchange National Bank of Greens- 
boro, the county seat of Guilford. 

That Southern farm boys and girls 
are interested in club work is 
by the fact that this Greensboro bank 
has received application for eggs 
from boys and girls all over the east- 
ern half of our territory. The bank’s 
offer is made to Guilford County boys 
and girls only, and it was unable to 
supply these applicants with eggs. 

The fact that stands out above ev- 
erything else, however, is that the 
South needs more progressive county 
agents like Mr. Anderson and more 
progressive banks like this Greens- 
boro institution. Boys and girls ev- 
erywhere are eager for a chance to 
show what they can do; all they need 
is a little encouragement. In connec- 
tion with his work Mr. Anderson 
says: 


with the American 


shown 


“You, no doubt, will be interested 
to know that we now have an enroll- 
ment of about 180 poultry club mem- 
bers, and we think this plan of furn- 
ishing eggs is entirely responsible 
for the increased interest over prev- 
ious years. The only draw-back to 
this plan is that we are unable to find 


20, which practically equal to the 
best egg yield received this year from 


any of the other experimental rat- 


ions. No bad effects have been noted 
from this feed, either in the eggs or 


in the condition of the fowls 
hens eat this feed fr 
is as follows: 


, and the 
eely. The ration 
Scratch Mixture— 

pound cracked rn 

pound wheat, 

pound oats. 
Mash— 


1 

1 

1 
Dry 


2 pounds cottonsesd mea 
2 pounds beef scrap 

+ yOUNdS bra 
5 Comet midd ings 
pounds corn men 

The scratch mixture ts ing- 


ted spar 


ly so that the hens eat about equal 
parts of this mixture and of the dry 
mash. 


A large per cent of cottonseed meal 
in a dry mash without any beef scrap 
has not given satisfactory results. 
Pullets fed a ration with 33 per cet 
cottonseed meal averaged only 33. 
eggs apiece in one year. A consider- 
able per cent of these eggs had dis- 
colored yolks, with brown- 
ish-green spots, making them unfit 
for market. The hens did not like 
this mash and had to be forced to eat 
it by feeding a very limited amount 
of scratch grains. 

These results appear to indicate 
that cottonseed meal can be fed at 
the rate of about 10 per cent of the 
mash, or 5 per cent of the total ration, 
with an equal per cent of beef scrap 
with excellent results. In sections 
where cottonseed meal is produced, 
half of the beef scrap in the mash ap- 
parently can be replaced by cotton- 
seed meal with excellent results. 
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NO eo 


€ 
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green or 





HIS FEELINGS 


Bessie—How would you 
died and teft vou a fortune 

Harold—lI'd feel sure that sor : 
prove that he was of unsound mind.—Phiin 
delphia Ledger 


feel if some one 
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STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE If 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or ae 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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a Yer t ti in relia- 
1 latest proved’ Churns 
St re White cedar 
w OAK U ‘t Churns, 6 to 
wilons Cviinder Churn 
10) gallons Write } 
ca She i's Mall Or- 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


475 Shockoe Lane, 
Richmond, Virginia. 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Bottles and Caps | Separators 
Cans and Pails hurns 
Coolers Sterilizers 
Strainers Boilers 
Miik Scales Washers 
Butter Supplies Etc., Ete. 


Ask for Prices on Anything You Need. 
HAGAN’S DAIRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


—PAINT 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, vehicles, etc. i 
quality, low prices, shipped quicls 
# and little frt. from Richmond, 
Color card and catalog of ““The 
—————  South’s Mail Order House” free 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
478 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


for the Advertiser 





























Arranged according to location, 
from east to west 


reading 


Guaranteed Rate per 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Circula- Agate 


Philadelphia, Pa tion Line 

(Rate 25c per line) 

Chio Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohto 260,000 $1.17 
(Rate 60c per line) 

Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich 
(Rate 40c per line) 

indiana Farmer, 67.101 26 
Indianapolis, Ind 

The Progressive Farmer, 174,141 890 
Raleigh, N. C 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 80,000 40 
Chicago, II}. 

Prairie Farmer, 190,000 60 
Chicago, Il. 

Hoard’s Dairyman 67,820 45 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin Agriculturiet, 63,464 .30 
Racine, Wis 

The Farmer, 140,865 .60 
St. Pau!, Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 80,000 40 


Des Moines, Lowa. 
Farmer's Wife, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


760,000 3.00 


22,000 16 


1,806,361 $8.23 
These publications are conceded to be 


the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual flelds 


All Members of Audit Board of 
Circulation 
—— 

For further information, address, 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representative 
Advertising Building CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc 


Eastern Representative 
381 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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SCREEN 


Don't put off screening 
your doors and windows 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
fly is your most dangerous 
enemy. It lives and breeds 
in filth, comes into your 
home bearing in its hairy 
feet and body countless 
germs of tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid and other virulent 
diseases. It getein the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
to put in your mouth leav- 
ing a trail of deadly germs 
initspath. Why longer en- 
danger the lives of your 
loved ones when protection 
is so simple? 

OUR LOW PRICES 
on Screens Doors and Win- 
dows, Wire Cloth, Window 
Screen Frames, Screen 
Door Hardware, Fly Traps, 
Swatters, etc., make it a 
duty to protect your home 
against this menace now. 


Prices : Wire cloth, in rolls Plain Screen Door 
of 100 ft. or less, 26 in. wide, 


(18) 

















$4.95 per roll; 17c per yd. 28 e. sts ‘ ae 
in. wide, $5.40 per roll; 18¢ Sig s¢19 2 1°23 
yd. 368 in. wide q x7 = 31 
roll; 23¢ per yd. piel = : 
Adjustable Wood Screen Guaabuap oak Corensne 
high closed open each set6 quoting rock-bottom 
a. ° ® mees 
yin ins Shin, BE HBB fect genset 
Bin. 23in. 37in. 39¢ $2.30 Wewilonn denn: 
80in. 28in. 387im. 45¢ $2.60 der is received. 


Window and Door prices quoted here are for black wire. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., ,f75,hackn tare 


“THE SOUTH’'S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 











E-B (Emerson) Buggy 


Emerson vehicles havealways maintained 
a supreme standard in style and durability. For 
example, the Ideal Top does not have the cum- 


bersome braces which mar the ap epearance of 
the usual buggy, yet anyone may lower the Idea] Top withe 
out reaching outside. her 


good features are Over- Lape 
| ne By Seat Risers,Oval Corner 
rons,the Water Bead andOval 
itep Bar. Write for catalog. 
poke for the E-BTrademark. It’s 
our pledge and your guide to 
quality. Write for E-B literature. 





ears Orantnghen ‘laiplomeet Co. ‘Te. (ine. \Rock!? a i D Dallas, 5, TeX. 
Hee send me ee literature on articles enecked: 
it 


-B 9-16 Tracter 
Barrows Gas Engines €-B 12-20 Tractor 
Cultivators Wagons Big Four “20 Tractes 
Mowers Buggies Reeves 40" Tractor 
Spreaders Auto Trailers Engine Plows 
Drills Potato Machinery Steam Engines 
Planters Saw Mills Threshers 
sil Baling Presses Corn Sheliers 











COMBINATION 


KELLY- DUPLE GUTTER and 


Grin ing Mill 


Grinds alfalfa, 
= corn fodder, 
clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 
sheaf oata, 
kaffir corn, and mile 

maize in the head 
either separately or mixed 
in varied proportions wit! 















Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors | 














SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


MAY 

1. Cannot We Join Together 
More as Neighbors With Teams, 
Hands and Machinery in Doing 
This Year’s Farm Work? 

2. Can Our Local Union Make a 
Fair Exhibit, or Should This Be 
Left to Individuals? Should We 
Have a Community Fair This Fall? 











NATION IS PAYING FOR NEG- 
LECT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Industry Has Been Exploited by 
Other Interests and Consequently 
Weakened, Says Barrett--Now Give 
It a Square Deal 


HE country is being swept by a 

very frenzy of praise, encourage- 
ment, and exhortation for the farmer. 
Never in all our history has anything 
been seen or heard 
like it. Back of all 
this laudation and 
exhortation from 
congressmen, gov- 
ernors, chambers 
of commerce, edit- 
ors, etc., one can- 
not fail to see that 
there lies fear, real 





fear, born of the 

PRESIDENT BARRETT apprehension that 

they, in common with others, will 
have to face the pinch of hunger 

We have a vast country, for the 

most part fertile and productive, we 


have a farming population of more 
than 40 millions of people, enough 
under proper conditions to produce 
food for 300 millions of people. 
What, then, is the trouble? The 
real trouble lies in the fact that all 
these gentlemen now so abundant in 
appeals, written and spoken, have for 


fifty years utterly ignored the needs 
of the basic industry of the world 
with the result that we are paying 


the penalty. 

Under governmental encourage- 
ment, banking, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and speculation have had an 
abnormal growth such the world 
has before 


as 





corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bar- 
ley, corn and all othe: or graing, 
Grinds Velvet Beans 
and Vines 
Four plates—a 
set, grinding 
same _ time accounts for its large capacity. 
Perfect regulation, fine, m ‘um or coarse grinding. 
VWor capacity, easy running anc ut Aus rm grinding, the 
Gasoline Engines. Write for free catalog 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG.CO., Box 513, Springfield, o. 






double 
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Runs on Kerosene 


Alcohol, Gasolene or Gas 





A most remarkable invention. 
No electricity, wires or springs. 
1917 Improved patent Models, 
Runs 8 hours for a cent on kero- 
sene. Quiet-—Convenient Brings 


genuine comfort and satisfaction, 
Idea] is the sick. A proven suc- 










ess. The Wonder Fan. 2 Models, 
. 3 Sian 
12-inch—$16.50 ) Alcohol or Gas only 
af 16-inch—$18.50 f (Gas "$1 50 extra) 
{16 ~$19 50 \ Any Bi inner 
B ( 21 $22 (Gasoline $2.59 extra) 
F. 0. B. Chicago. Cash with order only. 
KEEP COOL 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, W. Monroe St., Chicago. 














DURABLE ROOFING 


TT Good—Low Pric = 


Head N ar and 





LAMS PAINT & GI 


Richmond, 


iss COMP 
Va. 
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not seen. Paper wealth 
has reached undreamed of figures, 
out of all correspondence with the 
intrinsic wealth of the country. All 
the banking capital of the country 
has been at the command of the 
paper wealth makers, leaving for the 


farmer no method of procuring work- 
ing capital in small 


except a way 
from private individuals through 
mortgage brokers and at excessive 
rates. 


Resulting from the inability to pro- 
cure capital at moderate rates, farm- 
ing as an occupation has become less 
profitable than other occupations, 
and this has tremendously weakened 
the business of farming. 

As if this were not enough, a horde 
of parasites has fastened itself 
on the farmer so that he gets but a 
small part of the ultimate value of 
his product. The gentlemen now so 
deeply concerned have not hereto- 
fore had any concern for the farm- 
ers’ interest and now they see danger 
to their own. 











The first concern of the American 
people always should have been to 
make farming the most attractive of 
all occupations by working out meth 
| ods uu have insured fhe 
{farmer fair pr But they could 
| t see t Phre Nar held toc 
lit » obscured 
ere nab to 

that the 


has 


country done which long years 
ago took the correct view of this 
question. } 
Do not misunderstand me—I am | 
not tinctured in the slightest degree | 


with any pro-German proclivities. I 
am pro-American to the core, but I 
am not too proud to take lesson 
even from an enemy. 

Germany is a small country 
dense population. About four-fifths 
as big as our state of Texas, it now 
has about 70 million people. It has a 
harsh climate, and a soil which 
naturally infertile. But it has been 
fortunate in having had during the 
past 40 years two big men, Bismarck 
and Von Buelow, each of whom was 
able in his time to direct the national 
strength. 

These clear-headed big men saw 
that if their country was to support 
its people and build up as a great 
power, that the great trinity—Agri- 
culture, Manufactures and Commerce 
—must be cared for with equal pru- 
dence and solicitude. More than that, 
if any preference was to be shown, it 
must be to agriculture which was the 
most vitally important of the three. 

The banking capital of the country 
was made the useful servant of the 
three big interests. The farmer got 
his capital on short or long time as 
he needed it at 4 per cent, which was 
as low a rate as anybody else got. 

What happened? In those 40 years 
Germany grew to be the second com- 
mercial and manufacturing country 
of the world, and her farmers ‘pros- 
pered beyond those of any other 
country. Emigration decreased until 
it almost ceased entirely. And now 
for nearly three years, with its great 
foreign commerce destroyed, with its 
factories converted to war uses, the 
German farmer has been able to pro- 
duce enough to keep 70 million people 
at fighting strength. 

Properly looked after in normal 
peace times, the farmer of Germany 
has shown the logical result in times 
of stress and is repaying an hundred- 
fold all that has ever been done for 
him. 

Let us look forward a little. 
who survive the present troublous 
times may see the people who are 
frantically appealing to the farmer in 
this spring of 1917, and making him 


a 


with a 


is 


Those 


big promises, promptly forget all 

about him. For 

“When the devil was sick, the devil a saint 
would be, 

But when the devil was well, the devil a 
saint was he.’’ 

Then will come the crucial time for 

the farmer. It will be “up to him”. 


If he has profited by the lessons of 
this day, recognizing that he holds 
this Nation :n the hoflow of his hand, 
he will organize his forces, and com- 


pel an adjustment which will give 
him a “square deal” and equal oppor- 
tunity. He cannot depend on any 


bad weather promises, nor any tem- 
porary personal prosperity. He must 
shoulder full responsibility and plan 
for all the people. For past experi- 
ence has taught us that other classes 
will plan only for themselves, 
the farmer refuses to stand for 
doctrine of a “ 


servation of our 
ilization is indeed hopeless. 
C. S. BARRE’ 
Union City, Ga. 


Have a Farm Woman’s Club and a 


Community Fair 
A oraz Woman’s Club shot 


11Z¢ 


dit er district 
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a Local 


and if 
the 
square deal for every- 
body”, then the outlook for the pre- 
country and our civ- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


RUIBBIER 
ROOFING 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND 
Rubber Roofing. Gives best protection, lasts 
longer than ordinary Roofing because of spec- 

ial combination of nature's toughest weather- 
resisters. No tar or pu!p - won’t stick in rolls. 

Sold only by us. Our big volume of sales and 
direct-to-user, little-profit selling plan makes 
possible unusual quality at low price. 

Strictly first-grade, (no 2nds.) 1-piece (no 
short lengths) rolis of 108-sq. feet. Cement 
and nails included. Easy to lay. 

Ph $4 OS 2Ply $439 Png $4 74 
Per Roll 1s Per Roll i= Roll a= 
To get benefit of present ee order now 
from this advertisement. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Circular and samples sent free on request, 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


Oidest and Largest ow and Machinery 
House in the South 




























Young Woman—Learn 
Shorthand & Bookkeeping 


If you are ambitious to succeed, if you are willing 
to do your best, take a course at Massey Business 
College. When you graduate, there will be a pos- 
ition waiting for you in the business world—a good 
position too, at a splendid salary. 

We have trained here at Richmond more than 5000 
young women for business. We are now ready to 
train you. Expenses low. Write for catalog B-B. 
Address P. O. Box 556, 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Richmond, Virginia 



















THE BEST GRIST 
MILL TO BUY 


Send for Our Booklet 
and Prices on the 


Bell Grist Mill 


It is strong, simple, 
wears a lifetime, 
large capacity, turns 
out perfect meal and 
is economical. Has 
buhr protection in a large coil spring at end of 
shaft, perfect cleaning apparatus, pulley on out- 
side of mill and is well built throughout. Made 
in 5 sixes. 

Write today for prices, booklet, ete. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER CO. 
Ronda, North Carolina 


WILLIAMS "252" MILL 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing yourowngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to siock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain, Doit witha { 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
mill made. Newscreen- &aes 
ing device protects 
bubrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burbs. | Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS =~ 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 

WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27,' RONDA, N.C. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solv e d Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years. " W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 






































Legume Inoculating Cultures 
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embrace the interest and activity of 
the farm women of the community. 
The success of a farm woman’s club 
depends upon the enlistment of ac- 
tive leaders among the women, with 
their own officers in charge, just as 
a successful Local Union depends 
upon capable official leadership. I 
have never seen a sleepy or inac- 
tive Local Union in a district where 
a live woman’s club exists. 
* * & 


It is encouraging to note that in 
many communities more of the young 
men are becoming members of the 
Local Union. The introduction of 
young blood into the organization is 
not only a good thing for the Union 
but it will result in great benefit to 
the young men from whose ranks 
future community leaders must be 
developed, and it therefore means 
much for the future life of the com- 
munities. If you are a member of 
the Union and have boys over six- 
teen years of age insist that they 
become members. They need the 
training and influence of the Union 
and the Union needs them. 

“x * * 

At a community fair at Marshville, 
in Union county, last fall, York Lo- 
cal Union had a variety farm exhibit 
that so greatly excelled all other 
exhibits that it brought favorable 
comment from every body who visit- 
ed the fair. It represented what or- 
ganization can do when it comes to 
preparing exhibits for a fair. Re- 
cently a dairy school was held in 
York district and notwithstanding 
the down-pour of rain the school 
building was filled with interested 
students of all ages and they would 
hardly consent for the teacher, Mr. 
Arey, to close the school in time to 
reach the late afternoon train. This 
is just another example of what or- 
ganization under active and efficient 
local leadership, will do in an educa- 
tional way for a community. At one 
time York Local Union’s member- 
ship went down to four or five men 
who seriously discussed the proposi- 
tion to suspend, but it is now the 
largest and most active Local Union 
in the county. 

” * * 

In this connection I have noted that 
in several communities of the state 
some of the livest and most active 
Local Unions now exist after a re- 
organization following a suspension 
of several years. If you live in a dis- 
trict where a Local Union existed 
and from any cause it has been sus- 
pended, don’t get it into your mind 
that the organization can not be 
revived there and made a potent 
factor in the community. Get in 
correspondence with a state official, 
and secure instructions, how the Lo- 
cal Union may be quickly re-or- 
ganized through the. initiative of 
yourself and your neighbors, and 
then get thack within the ranks of 
the only farmers’ organization that 
exists in the South. The second 
trial or effort is nearly always fruit- 
ful of more and better results than 
the first. as 2. Nex 





A Thrifty Foreign Colony Helps 
Union in Burke 


HE Burke County Farmers’ Union 

had a good meeting at Valdese a 
few days ago. On account of the 
great floods, on all the watercourses 
of the county last July there is a 
local scarcity of feedstuffs which 
would amount to a famine if food 
could not be obtained from other 
sections. But thanks to the efficient 
management of Bro. S. M. Osbury, 
business manager of the Farmers’ 
Union Warehouse, the farmers have 
been supplied with feed at actual 
cost. 

We think it would not be amiss to 
say a few words about the community 
where the Union meeting was held. 
Valdese has been built by the thrifty 
Waldensian Colony which came to 
this county nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. When taken up by the 
colony, it was thought by most people 


to be too poor for successful agricul- 
ture. The transformation wrought 
has been a revelation and cught to be 
an inspiration to most of us. While 
we with our bottom land on the water- 
courses are sure put to it to get food 
for man and beast, the Waldensians 
have plenty of their own growing. 
There are more soy beans grown 
here than in any other part of the 
county. We have heard of more 
than one of these colonists whose 
farm produce last year exceeded $2000. 
Quite a number of the colonists are 
raising pure-bred stock. 

Quite a number of these thrifty 
Colonists belong to the Farmers’ 
Union. The hall where the county 
meeting was held is the upper story 
of a stone building erected by the 
Valdese local at a cost of more than 
$1700. The only money outlay was the 
small cost of lime, nails, etc., Many 
of the colonists are expert stone 
masons. Would like to say more 
about this interesting people later. 
The next county meeting will be held 
with the Drowning Creek local at 
Icard on the fourth Saturday in June 
when we hope to have at least one 
good speaker from a distance. 

as WW: DRURY. 





Fruit, Flowers and Vegetables 


SST JAVE moved into the parsonage 

here and find a beautiful Scup- 
pernong vine, which we are told sel- 
dom bears more than a handful or 
two of grapes. How shall we treat 
it? sWhat shall I do for a Sultana 
plant that is infested with little green 
insects? We have poor success with 
squashes. The worms get them if 
they bear, but they bear very little 
and that is apt to rot.” 

Out in the country, where there are 
barren male vines of the wild musca- 
dine, the Scuppernong will bear well, 
as the wild vines furnish it with 
pollen which is deficient in the flow- 
ers of the Scuppernong. In town the 
Scuppernong seldom bears well un- 
less one of the barren wild vines is 
planted near it. This vine of course 
will make no fruit, as its flowers are 
imperfect, but it makes pollen in 
abundance to supply the deficiency in 
the Scuppernong bloom. The plant 
you call Sultana is I suppose Impa- 
tiens Sultani. The insects are the 
green aphides. Repeated spraying 
with a strong decoction of tobacco 
will clean them off. Plant the bush 
pattypan squashes, and spray with 
Bordeaux mixture with lead arsenate 
paste in proportion of one ounce in 
one and one-half gallons of the Bor- 
deaux or even of water, though the 
Bordeaux will help prevent disease 
in the squashes while the poison 
will destroy the worms. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Growing Onions 


647 HAVE about an acre in Yellow 

Danvers onions. They are grow- 
ing well but have more tops than 
onions. They were planted in Jan- 
uary. Will it be advisable to apply 
some nitrate of soda on them? Some 
one told me that roiling a barrel over 
them would hasten the making of the 
onions.” 

Having a rank growth of top, it 
would seem that you have enough 
nitrogen at present. The best mate- 
rial to use now will be cottonseed 
meal worked in between the rows, 
about 200 pounds an acre with 100 
pounds of acid phosphate. As the 
onions ripen the tops will naturally 
turn yellow and fall over. Some ad- 
vise rolling a barrel over them to 
hasten ripening.. But this is useless, 
as all the good onions will naturally 
fall over and those that stay erect are 
thin necks and scallions and the roll- 
ing will not change their character. 
Watch the onions closely, if they are 
grown from sets, and wherever a seed 
stalk shows nip it out at once, for if 
allowed to grow the onion will be 
hollow and worthless. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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A. JEFFERSON STANDARD > FOL evs 
EELARATION OF Ty 
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Endorsed by Our Neighbors 


This company has 16,700 policy holders in. North 
Carolina, a fact that gives us a just feelmg of pride. 
words, we are growing fastest where we are best known. 


Before you take out a life imsurance policy we want 
you to know all about this Company —its management, finan- 


cial strength and treatment of policy holders. 


Write for information. 


‘The Jefferson Qandard Life 


nsurance Company 


“The Company that invests its 
money at home, in the South.” 


LET US LEND YOU SOME MONEY 
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(19) 595 
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have been making good machin 
fifty years and can fill your wants. 
We can make you liberal terms. 





(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 





The Lumber Question 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 
Your Neighbors 

all need lumber. With 
this outfit you can saw 
for them—not only mak- 
ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money. 

Write for eile H for full particulars. We 
for nearly 
vite today. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 










Strong 
and 
Durable 














The Cotton Market Situation 


VERYTHING that happens now only adds 

to the confusion in the market situation. 
The market has been reasonably firm this 
week, but any decided tendency either way 
appears to be held in check by the various 
uncertainties. There is the war and its un- 
limited possibilities of extraordinary demand 
on the one hand, and enforced economy and 
price control on the other. Then the war 
adds further to the general complexity by 
its bearing upon the food supply question 
and inevitable drafts on labor. These in 
turn will necessarily have a decided bearing 
upon the crop question. And the war situa- 
tion has reached an acute stage with regard 
to the submarine issue. This has become 
very serious indeed; it menaces the export 
movement while destroying an unknown 
quantity of cotton 

Sea Island cotton is selling at 70 cents. 
Of course growers now have none to sell, but 
a continuance of present conditions means 
high prices again next fall, for American 
mills are unable to get Egyptian cotton, 
and there is not enough Sea Islands to sat- 
isfy the imperative call for the long staple. 
There is an ever increasing demand for 
the making of automobile tires, not to men- 
tion any other use. Naturally the most 
supreme efforts will be put forth to grow 
Sea Islands, but here again comes the wee- 
vil menace, and nobody has any idea what 
to expect from a given acreage. 

The cotton planter is not merely between 
two fires; he is just surrounded by fires. A 
liberal cotton crop is required, yet the call 
for food is even more imperative. To plant 
all cotton at the expense of food crops 
would be an inconceivable folly, notwith- 
standing the allurements of phenomenal 
prices. Still even hungry people must have 
clothes, and it is impossible to get any- 
thing cheaper than cotton. According to 
the way it looks now, some net reduction in 
the acreage seems probable. As was said 
here a few weeks ago, the best policy is to 
plant not so many acres in cotton, but to 
strive to make more per acre. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





A STORY OF POE 


A lady employing a colored man asked 
him his name. 

“Mah name is Poe, ma'am.” 

“Poe? Perhaps some of your family work- 
ed for Edgar Allen Poe. 

The darkey’s eyes opened wide with great 
surprise. 

“Why—'’ he gasped, pointing a dusky 
forefinger to himself, ‘why, Ah am Edgar 
Allan Poe!’’—Everybody’s. 














POWER-FULL METZ MASTER FOUR 25 
Touring or Roadster S650 Fully Equippe: 
GRAY-DAVIS ELECTRIC STARTING AND LIGHTING 
108 in. Wheel Base, One Man Top, Dixie Magneto, Speedometer, ete. 
& Choice of Wire Wheets or Artillery Wood Wheels 
Ask for Literature and Details of Profitable Selling Arrangements 


AUTO TRADING CO. Inc 7 PITTSBURGH PA. PA. 


UMTED STATES METZ DISTRIBU 


5 H- P. $7495 


"Twelve ee oe from 
1% to 22 -P. __ Your 
choice of iit oa Miss or 
Throttle Governer; Make 
Band Break or Jump Spark 
(auto) ignition. No ex- 
tra charge. I build en- 





gines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and eas- 
iest to build. Over a 
quarter million H-P. in use. Operate on Kero- 


sene or Gasoline. Longest sold direct to the user. 

Guarantecd (0 years. 3 months trial. Write today 

age ew Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
A_MAN UFACTURING COMPA 

1093. King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Write for list of farms f sale. Joe A. 
Parker, Goldsboro, N. C 





‘: Bargains in rich a eR Delta 


improved and pasture land. Houston Bros, 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss, 
200-acre grain, grass, and tobacco farm; 
two miles Kenbridge; on National Highway; 
one-half cleared; fine orchard; good neigh- 
borhood; level: seven-room house and aH 
necessary outbuildings. $6,000 Two hun- 
dred other farms from $10 per acre up. Vir- 
ginian Realty Co., Inc., Kenbridge, Va. 
Attention Farmers—300 rich, choice Ok- 
lahoma and Louisiana farms for sale and 


rent on easy terms. We have already lo- 
cated hundreds of families who have made 


good. Best opportunity ever offered to 
farmers to get homes of their own, direct 
from the owner. Write James P. Allen, 
Claremore, Oklahoma 

Stock and Grain Farm—365 acres, 75 
acres rich bottom land, 70 acres fertile 


chocolate table land; 60 acres timber; home 
orchard; 8-room dwelling; 2 tenant houses, 
horse and cow barn; 2 hay barns; 2 corn 
houses; 1916 crops: 550 bushels wheat; 
$1,500 worth tobacco; 3,000 bushels corn; 35 
tons of hay; 50 head cattle; % mile from 
railway town. This is one of our best. 
Write for price and terms also for large 
farm catalogue. Venabie & Ford, 207 19th 
St., Lynchburg, Va. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 

i am 


homes to which we carry your ad a —s low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less t! 1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition p- poe 
rate, all editions, 12 eents a word each insertion 


A son of King Segis Champion Count and 
out of a large cow with a 1t-pound butter 
record. One month oid. First check for $40 
gets him. Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Md. 

















[ | MACHINERY | 





Hallock Weeders—7 i, foot, 39-tooth. 
Quantity limited. $7.50 each. McKinnie 
Brothers Co., Inc. ” Louisburg, N. Cc. 


“One Case Threshing Mechine, “Capacity 
twelve to fifteen hundred bushels daily. 
t-saaoegaae’ 4 new. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars. . C. Rogers, Zion, S. C. 





| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 





Wanted—Settled lady to keep house and 
look after four children. A. W. Hair, Rt. 1, 
Elmwood, N. C. 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, ~ Orna- 





mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 


work. Good profits, Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—W hite man of good “habits to “do 
general farm work. Apply stating salary. 
Je S. Ingram, E Blackstone, _ Va. 


lege boys, ina others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 
trees, ornamentals, etc. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 





[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _| 





Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. Tuition 


monthly from salary. Transportation de- 
ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





LIVESTOCK } 





BERKSHIRES 


~~ Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, ‘Pet- 


ersburg, Va. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred_ right 


and fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 





Berkshires—Pigs, gilts, boars. Registered 


promptly. Prices suit all, Ridgecrest Farm, 
Troutman, N. C. 


Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred 
gilts. James W. Graves, American National 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 


ville, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Boars, “ready for 
service. Special price for quick sale. Ship- 
ped on approval, W. D, Dickinson, Burke- 





Berkshires of quality. Boars, bred gilts 
and pigs for sale. Registered, fine individ- 
uals, no scrubs. P. O. Myhand, Rt. 1, West 


Pojnt, Ga. eo eae 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ready to ship. 
C. 


Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. 


For Sale—Pure-bred _ Duroc-Je rsey “pigs. 
3 A. Wiggins, Pembroke, N. C., Plainview 


Farm. 


Re gistere 2d ~ Duroc-Jer rsey , boar pigs, ‘De- 
fender and Orion Cherry King cross; $7.50 
each. Laurel Bluff Farm, Robt. C. Davis, 


Clinton, 8. C. 


Large type . Durocs from daughters of De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 


Hil) Plantation, Thomasville, Ga, | 
HAMPSHIRES 








Registered Hampshires—B. . W.. Gaither, 
Cc. 


Hertford, N. 





Registered Hampshire boar pigs, “4 months 


old. R. E. Carrigan, Society Hill, S. Cc. 





~~ Registe red — ‘Three- -year- old herd “boar, 
“Georgia Boy.’ Three months old boar 
“ae 6. TT. Cochran, Sylvester, Ga. 





POLAND-CHINA 


For Sale—Registered Poland-China pigs, 


9 months old, $10; pair 11 weeks old, $15. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. W. B. Teague & 


Son, Staley, N. C. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
‘ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





For Sale—Registered Angus bulls and 
heifers at reasonable prices. Occaneechi Is- 


land Farm, Clarksville, Va. 
ae GUERNSEYS 





Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 





Jobetty Farm Guernseys—We offer for sale 
3ull Calves and a few females. Our stock is 
pure and registered. Jobetty Farm, Elm 





Grove, West Va. 


Well marked three-fourths Guernsey heif- 
er three years old, been giving milk since 
August. Be fresh in October. Calf pure 
blooded sire, $60. Louisa Osborne, Canton, 


North ¢ ‘arolina. 


“HOLSTEIAS 


“Holstein Calves—Both sexes, “15 -J6ths pure, 
$20 each, Crated for shipment anywhere, 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 


Wisconsin. 
i Registered Holstein ¢ 


Taylor, , Orange, Va. 











Registered Holstein Bull for Sale—Three 
months old, nearly white in —- Dam’s 
official 7-day record is, milk 51 pounds; 


butter, 18.927 pounds. Two nearest dams of 
his sire average 27.26 pounds butter 7 days. 


Price $100. M, A. Mahoney, Mitchells, Va. 








HEREFORDS 
For Sale—Registered Hereford | bull, 
*‘Beaurell,’ 3%, years old, weight 1500 


pounds, kind and — Price $250. J. M. 
F arrell, Blackville, §, 


aa JERSEYS» 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves—A. J. Mer- 
rill, Leicester, N. 





To pre vent Gisesking will sell my “regis- 
tered Biltmore Jersey ull. Ernest Kam- 
iner, Arden, N. C, 


For Sale—Excellent herd ~buil, ‘four bull 
calves from high producing dams. Experi- 
me nt Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bulls—From nine to 
eighteen months, at a bargain for thirty 
days. Valley View Stock Farm, Gold Hill, 
North Carolina. 


HORSES AND MULES 


“For Sale—Shetland ponies or “exchange 
for cattle. Meridian College, Meridian, 
Miss, 


“For Sale or Exchange—For draft stock, 
one of best Jacks in state. W. S. Mott, Dix- 
—— Va. 


‘or Sale—Nice saddle mare 6 y years s old. 
peony color and an Act quick. C. 
S. Powell, Hobgood, 





SHEEP AND GOATS 





For Sale—Southern. range ewes and goats, 
car lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
Alabama, 


poGs : 


“Pointers for Sale—G. H. Walker, Crab- 
tree, mw Gy 

Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 
He rndon, Vas 


~ For “Sale—One beautiful large white Col- 
lie dog. Cheap at $10. R. A. Wilkins, Jr., 
Uniontown, Ala. 


Pure-bred Pointer | pups, male, $6; female, 


$3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Charlie Hugh- 
son, Ahaskie, N. C. 





White Bull Terrier Pups—Males, $5; fe- 
males, $3. Female 2 years old, fine guard 
for neon $10. Jones Farm, Kershaw, S.C, 


‘F gistered White Scotch Collie 
pups. “Seautifel. Rare, bred to work, ad- 
mired for their usefulness. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 





For Sale—Registered female Airedale Ter- 
rier; also registered Zoston Bull Terrier. 
Mrs. John Ford, 7306 8rd Ave, No. Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Dogs—Walker’s and July Birdsong and 
old time Fox Hounds Registered stock. 
Guaranteed fast and game. J. C. Rankin, 
L ibe rty, | s.. 





At Stud—Grand “qué ality y dogs, , ‘ollies, Air- 
edales, Fox Terriers, pups for sale, also some 
champion bred matrons. Catalogues. Car- 
olina Kennels, Reidsville, N. WC, 


PIGEONS 


Guaranteed — mated and banded White 
Homer Pigeons. ca Carrigan, Society 
Hil, S.C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Wanted to buy Cattle of all kinds. W. FP. 
Draughon, Dunn, N. C. 











‘One Draft Horse, nine years old, sound 
and true, 1350 pounds, price $200. Regis- 
tered Duroc- pore boar pigs, three months 
old, price $12. H. M. Harris, Clarksville, Va. 


ie want 500 bred. gilts. _ Ww ill take Poland- 
China, Berkshire, Duroc or Chester White. 
Price must be reasonable for spot cash. 
Might take choice weanlings. P. H. Rice, 
Box 103, Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
Day old Ancona Chicks, ready for 
ment May 7th, 10c each. 15 eggs $1. 
$2.25. John 8. _Milne, Henderson, N, mes 
BUCKEYES : 
Buckeye “Eges half y ice. Circular free. 
Buckeye Poultry Yard, Cameron, N. C. 
HAMBURGS 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable. 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 





























LEGHORNS 
Pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 
fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dover 


Mui, Shelby, N.C: 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns. 
Whites (Wyckoff strain.) Eggs per 15, 75c; 
Blacks, $1 Both great Northern winter 
layers. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 











Baby Chix—Hatching eggs, Young’s strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, that have 


every show Where exhibited, Chix 10c each, 
in lots of 25 to 100. $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15, $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala 
ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now $1.50 for 165. 
3ioom Kendail, Shelby, N. C 


White Orpingtons—$i eggs $2; $3 eggs 
$1.50. Midnight Poul try Farm, Liberty, N. C 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Summer prices on Single Comb Red Eggs, 








‘alves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 








$1.25 per 15 $4 per 100 Sunny Brook 


Ranch, Parmele, N.C; 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red Viberts highest trapnested 


GUINEAS 








Prices 


Young’s strain 
horns and bred to lay Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
( Mrs. Oscar 
North Carolina. 





Guinea eggs, 
MeDonala, Norman, N. C. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS| 


May ist—15 
pineton. or Black Minorca eggs, 


Wilson, N. 


Single Comb 


Annie 


White Or- 
$1.50. El- 


White Leg- 


Pittsboro, 





hens $1 each, 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, 
Har'sn Farms, 


Baby Chicks 12%c each. Pound size chicks 
Stock from White 
White Indian Run- 
Lockhart, Ala, 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS 





BEANS 


Osceola Beans for Sale—Five 
* a aa & Ce. 





b. 


T, 





Chine ie beans 
Fort Vailey, Ga. 


on — ckle Ve lvet “Beans, 
$2. Velvet beans for 
write or wire for prices. 
ing’ s Seok Farm, Helen: uy Ga. 


__ To-day—Ear ly Spec kle Velv et ‘Beans, $2.45 
Soja Beans, $5.50. 
$2.80. A. 





Mammoth Yellow 
Send cashiers check, 
Hardee, Ayden, North Ca rolina. 


“500 bushels Ninety- Day “Velvet Beans for 
Sale—Well selected and best variety, $2 per 
Sandersville, 
bushels of beans for white Span- 
heans for two of 

Sandersville, Ga. 


one ushel 
Rawlings, 


BEETS 


Ps ae 


i We Woolfolk. 


Mixed peas 


dollars per 


McWil- 


For ‘Sale—Limited quanity 90- Day, beans 
io D, 


$1.7 75 a bush- 
cow and 


Brown- 


Will ex- 


, Egyptian and Blood ‘Turnip 
1,000 postpaid $1.25 


Plant 





planting instructions. 
The 
100 pounds; 
Delivered your station. 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 
CABBAGE 
Copenhagen 
71 ‘000 $1.25. 
North. Cc arolina. 


‘arolina 


BERMUDA 
Grass Seed— 


new crop. 


Plants, one 
Pure-br ed 
“Dorin Farm, Clover, 


and Tomato 
express, 100 
1,000 $2.50, 
thousand express 
Extra fine plants ready now. 
Farm, » Salisbury, ns. C, 


CANE SEED 
Amber Cane Seed—New 
recleaned, ninety per cent ger mination, $4.25 


than bushel 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaff ney, 


CORN 


Wakefield ¢ 
$ thousand. G, W Surre Ly, 
North Carolina, 


Berkshire 


postpaid, 


51.25 


Yuma 


Free samples and 
Thousands of satisfied 
South’s best pasture grass. 
40c pound smaller 


Stitt & 


r Dutch Cabbage 
Fred Murray, Claremont, 


ge plants, 
Claremont, 


~ fifty ; cents 
pigs, any 


$1.50 per 
300 $1.10; 
Pepper and 


50c by 
Oaklin 


crop and 


>» peck. 





Corn—Fine 
corn, bushel, 
Ce 


Sale—Dwarf Mexican 
Roadview Stock Farm, 


for 


“J-ear Seed Corn—Grown 
fully ed more than 20 years. 
Noah Biggs, 
North Carolina, 


Corn, $3 
Marion, Ala. 
Planting. 
“Moffitt,”’ 


success- 
$1 peck; $3 
Scotland Neck, 





COTTON 





I £5 i ge King 





$1.65 “idehant: 





been bred to lay, and have won first prize in 











Potato Plants —Nancy 











stock. None better in South. $3 per fif- 
teen. A. ©, Ellison, Lancaster, S. C. 
ROCKS 
i For Sale—Twelve Golden Buff Rocks, year 
old Price $2 each J. Geo. Chandler, Bar- 


ber, N. C. 


For Sale—Eggs from my ‘worlds best’ 
Fishe] strain White Plymouth Rocks, $1 per 
setting 15, prepaid to you. C. H. Marshall, 
Sylvatus, Va. 

~ WYANDOTTES 


| Champion W hite. Wy: andotte e eggs now $1 
and $2 set. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 

















P EAS- 


$3.25. bushel; 
: Clay peas, $3 bushel; 
bushel; Whippoorwill 
Sudan Grass Seed, 0 
Kirby Seed Company, 


Nor ton Yam 7 


1,000; $1 5,000. 


Hall Sweet Potato 
lor sl} N 
Hickory, 


1ent 






Sale—Early Triumph 


$1.50 per 


y Minette, Ala. 

, Porto Rico potato plants, 
two twenty-five u 
guaranteed. 
C 


Nancy Hall 
Vineless, 
fine plants. 
es 








rly Tr 





Ala, 


Yellow E 


Red Mobelian, 
Maiden, N. C 
Potato Plants—Nancy 
Pr ide, and other 2 
Send postage 
Newton, N. 
Potato 


Rico and 


$2 per 1,000. 
Satisfaction gauranteed 
5. i. 


Cotton 
b J. N. Womble, 
North Ca "Carolina. 


Gaffney, 
PECAN TREES 

All about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 
POTATOES 
> Pl ants- —TlI.eading 
— B. Stuart, Bay Minette, 
Potato Plants 
H. J. Green, 
Porto Rico and 
$1.50 thousand. W. J. Adams, 
Porto Rico Potato 
-75 per thousand, 





ied 


Plants——$1.75 





$1.60 


imph 
per thousands 


* thousand. MeWKinne) 


Hall 


kinds, 








$1.50 per 
4, Apex, 


~ Brabham peas, 
Red Rip- 
peas, $3 


pound, 


Miss 


ready, 


2 Oak, Fila. 
Plants— 
Gibson, N. C, 
ants—Now 
Yarbrough, 


Sprouts, 


Hines, Le 





Yoder 


Potato 
i 





plants 
ind and 


Drothers 


rto Rico 


Barly 


sand Cc. 


Hall, sar- 

2 per thous- 

if by parcel post. J: B. 
cc. 


Piants—Fulwood's pure 
Hall now 


ship at 
D. Ful- 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Carolina grown Lookout Mountain Seed 


Trish potatoes, $4.24 bushel. Less than 





bushel lots,” $1.25" peck. ' On account of the 
heavy demand. and the scarcity of stocks, 
we Cannot accept orders only for prompt 
shipments. These potatoes have not been 
in cold storage, and will keep in good con- 
dition for second-crop planting. Orders will 
be filled as they are received, large and 






small, as long as stocks last Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C 
TOMATOES ~ 


Tomato Plants—Ten million Fulwood’s 
tomato plants ready for shipping April 1 
and after. Varieties: Livingston, Globe and 
Earliana. Prices by mail postpaid, 50c per 
100, $1.25 for 500. By express collect, 500 
for $1; 1,000 at $1.75; 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1. 25 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 


“MISCEL LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


Cabbage, Tomato and Beet plants by 
mail. 100 postpaid, lic; 1,000 postpaid, $1. 
id express, 1,000 for 70c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C. 

Ninety- Day Velvet Beans, $2: Brabham, 
Black, Taylor Seed peas, $3; Prolific seed 
corn $2.50 a bushel. Ray Couiter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. Sc. 











200,009 or > more “Tomato plants now ready 
one dollar per thousand, Millions of Porto 
Rico Yam potato sprouts, $1.50 per 1,600 
N. Price, _Gainesville, Fla. 


Potato | Plants—Leading varieties, $1.60 
per thousand; ten thousand or more £1.50 
per thousand, Cabbage and Tomato plants. 
Farmers Plant Co., Adel, Ga 

Cabbage Plants—Best varieties, -309 T5c; 
500 $1.25; 1,000 $2, postpaid. Booking or- 
ders for Collard, Tomato plants for late 
setting. J. T. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand. I can fill your 
order now. Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Preston’s Plants—Cabbage $1.50 e 
potatoes $2; tomatoes $1.50 and $2.50 per 
1,000. Transplanted plants, $1 per 100; 
$7.50 per 1,000. Price list. Fred M. Pres- 
ton, Orlando, Florida, 


Tomato, C abbage “and Collard plants, 
$1.25. Egg and Sweet Pepper plants 50c per 
100. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph pota- 
to plants $1.50. Setter Bird Pups for sale. 
J. W. Outlaw, Hahira, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Earl y "Jersey ¢ and sure 
Head, $1.15 1,000, Tomatoes, Livingston, 
Globe,* Redfield Beauty, Dwarf Champion, 
$2 1,000. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, South 
Georgia Yam, Southern Queen. Few Geor- 
gia Collards. O .M. Bennett, Cordele, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Wool—J. FE. Harris, Morristown, 
Te nn. 























Crushed | Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Big type Poland- China Pigs—Pedigrees 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. White 
Wyandotte chickens, Hicks Bros., Roberta, 
Georgia, 

Want to Buy—Old Rosin beds that were 
peured on the ground during the cperation 


of turpentine distilleries, Address Box 117, 
Wendell, N, C. 








Jiolsteins—Negistered bull calves, farmers 
prices. Johnson County White seed corn. 
White Guineas, White Cochin. Bantams. 
Bargain, quick sale. Sam Sullivan & Sons, 
Bri indy, Va. 


Kight- ten-week Leghorn Pullets, Barron- 
Young trapnested, heavy laying strain, 69¢ 
each. Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pigs, 38. 
Pedigreed Collie pups, $5. Altavista Farm, 
Darlington, Maryland 








Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. has 
for sale, 8 bulls and 25 registered cows and 
heifers. Fancy Leghorn chickens. Pure- 
bred Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey hogs. 190 
goats that are just goats, that’s ail Also a 
herd including a bull and about dozen Poll- 
ed Herefords, These are near Sanford and 
will be sola cheap, J. ©. Latham Co., Cot- 
ton Merchants, Greensboro, N. C. 











BEES e 
Italian = ns, $1 each: 6 $5; superior 
quality. S. C. Roberts, Lenoir, N. Cc 





PRINTED ST! ATION ERY 


Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents, This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed -presentative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


WAR OR NO WAR--—-——-— 


I make the prices on PURE PAINTS 
Ww. G. STORY, 84G Chafee Ave., Augusta, Ga, 
“What — Say fs in the Can Ys in it.” 




















HOLSTEINS 
Shorthorn Bred Cows & a fers 
Have for sale a few unu iy fine 
anima 


Come and examine 


SHEDDEN FAR MS 
Raymond, 


eres: 





°C 











HORSES AND JACKS 


| 45 BIG BONE KENTUCKY MAM- 


MOTH JACKS and 50 Percheron 
STALLIONS and MARES. 
f t ix years old. 75 Saddle Stallions, Gs 
ings and Mares. 
WRITE US DESCRIBING YOUR WANTS. 
THE COOK FARMS, 
Box 436DT, Lexington, Ky. 














Save your papers and get a binder 
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May 12, 1917] 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(21) 


597 








BERKSHIRES 


REL PLD LPP DDD ee 





Several Fine, Registered 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—— 
& to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

Durham, North Carolina. 

















SP es: 














} GREENWOOD LONGFELLOW—Junior 


||| —-LARGE BERKSHIRES— le 


Henwee STANDARD 25th—Champion Hoa 
State Fair. 


Champion 
I won fire "eth sow and_ pigs; 
months pigs. 8 weeks old pigs, 


months old, $20 to $25 pair. 
to litter. Three 5 


W. 4. HUDSON, 


first on under six 
$16 pair; 3 to 4 
Twelve to thirteen 
months old Boars, $15 each 


Route 3, Timmonsviile, S. C. 














—~ 


FAIR VIEW FARM 
Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of 
World’s Champion; Service Boars for farmer or 
breeder; Pigs of all ages that are good enouxi: for 
wiy man. Nothing under $15. - No serubs 


AIR VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, Georgia. 





ica 








Large Berkshires at Highwood: 


Le otter From J. F. Pittman, Union Springs, Alabama: 


More 
past 


“The sow, 
tem pigs. 


Highwood Starlight 189th, f¢ 
She promises to be a fine oF 

Highwood Berkshires have been sold during the 
twelve years than from any three herds com- 





bined. 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIG 


Registered stock. Splendid 
breeding. 


30th sexes, 
Sturdy and will develop into prolific animals. Ready 
tor shipment May Ist, being 2 months old. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 
Ww 


Write me your wants. 


Sycamore, Virginia. 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm. 





BERKSHIRE Mammoth Duke 2nd sired the 
Grand Champion. Boar and 
Champion Sow at North Carolina State Fair, 1916. 


Maichless Lee 8th sired 79 prize winners 


LEROY HALL, 


rae State Fairs, 


at big West- 
1916. Pigs for sale sired by these 2 
ears. Write me your wants. 

HILLSBORO, N. C. 








The demand is great, but we are 
wants of the people. 
delivery pigs of all 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


CEFENDER PRINCE,A GRAND CHAMPION 





prepared to meet the 
We can supply tor 


ages, in pairs or trios, properly 


mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy irom us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 





PEACOCK & HODGE 





BIG SALE JULY 4th 
45-BRED SOWS and GILTS-45 


FAIRVIEW FARM, 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Nothing to offer at this time. 


AT COCHRAN, GA. 


Write cither for catalog after June Ist 


HIGHWAY FARM, 


Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. 


immediate | 














Choice Duroc Boars 
Berd Headers, by Defender’s Ohio 
son of the Great Defender. 





Chief, a 
Write us today. 


Prices right 


A. RAMEY & BRO., 














THOS. H. ROGERS, 


in line, boys. Chicago hogs, 
_ short while I can furnis 
sistered free, at reasonable 

Ask for Folder. 


live weight, now Lh 





prices. 








r 
$10 eu 


tiom or 


lat Ww 


Duroc Boar Pigs 
igh from 40 to 
registered in 
money back, 





50 pounds at 10 weeks old fi 
purchaser’s name Satisfac 
For particulars write 


























J. LYERLY & SONS, 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
From Large Bone Western Sows. 
Registered Pigs for Sale. 
&. ¢. COX, Ramseur, N. C. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 
Winning stock. Write us your wants. Everything 


registered. 


4. 


Everything guaranteed. 


J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. C. 


CLYDE, N. C. | 


Cleveland, N. C. | S 
(0.1. C’s. 


| No 














“BROOKLANDWOOD FARMS” 


Name 


Garcia 


Bessie Nudine DelKol 


Ne 
«Y 
Como Woodrow 


Pleiades 








LUTHERVILLE, MD. 








Herd Headed by King Segis Pontiac Alcea 
tra, Jr., No. 175947, Son of the 350,000 ull, 
A Few Splendid Young Bulls Offered for Sale 
Oui of the following A. R, O. Cows, 
Nos Milk Butter 
Rosetta Hengerveid DelXol ............ 102173 22,487.1 806.81 
Rosetta Hengerveld Deol 2nd ....... 204219 16,409.8 657.73 
Dassie DULLELDOY BULtON. .5.60604:56 60% « 97296 21,626.1 1,030.46 
CNELIANd AS Pie. sasesscisee 18,12 784.01 
WOW: GITL ssc cues 17,682.1 693.87 
PATE WOME nA 6 4-44, 5.5: 4,0 6 eo tv ws 20,902.6 8-19.58 
ily Lyons oth tengerveld ssi. sc60.05 23,991.6 897.68 
Ee eR ee 18,3438 4/1.20 
Minkie De Vries of Maple Hill 4th..... 88110 22,406.7 906.77 
PICLEPUES WENO! WEES baciiwessee. re 138909 22,836.0 VO8.566 
Ee Cre eR Pee weds eae. 4) 437.3 $30.67 


Average 


If interested, 


Prices from $150.00 up to $500 


00. 


write for detailed information. 








REGISTERED HEREF ‘ORD BU 


Breed up your native cows by using a good, 
registered Hereford Bull. 
the largest herds of registered Hereford cat- 
tle in the South. 
dred Perfection Beau Donald breeding cows 
is headed by Beau Perfection 15th, and Beau 
Perfection 27th, worthy son and grandson of 
the famous Old Perfection, and both proven 
Their dams are Curtice bred Beau 


Ss 


ires. 


Donald cows. 


We also breed registered, big type Polaid-China Hogs 
N. J. BELL ESTATE - = = = - 


We have one of 


Our herd of over one hun- 


Come to see us or write us your wan: 





CALHOUN, ALA. 












fy nies cea shai allah TION, 


Tormentor, 


families. You know there is no 


blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Go!den Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


better 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 



























THE BELTED 


Although a new hog, the 
wherever forage feeds 


MORTGAGE LIFTER. 


HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 


are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you would like 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 
address, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


PEORIA, ILL. 











Hickory Point, Tenn. | 


DUROC-JERSEYS ———— |!" 


you with high-class | 





A 


Grandsons 
he 


UGUST 


nt and 


and 
Blue 


ist DISPERSAL SALE 


—MELVILLE FARM JERSEYS- 
30—HEAD JERSEYS—30 


Fourteen Bred Cows 
Twelve Heifers 
Four Young Bulls 
granddaughters of 
Selles Flying 


Jerseys. 


means quality in 


or 


address, 


catalog Sag 


Haw River, 


and 
% W. SCOT 


MELVILLE FARM, 


TAMWORTH 


DUTCH 
Columbia, 


TAMWORTHS 


ages, English, Canadian 
or American bred. 


S All 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 


FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina, 





oe TAMWORTH 


reasonable prices. 
individuals offered 


WEST 


Fox. 


fur a r particulars, 


D. J. Lybrook, Mar., 


PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 
MB po | for service, for sale at 


well bred and none but good 
‘ea Amy 


VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. ft, Winston-Saiem, N. C. 








North Carolina. 











ESSEX 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN- ANGU be ae 


ay am offering a num- 
young Pulls, 
Cows and Heifers, good 

















a < - » qnaiiagnls and wel bred, at moderate price 
PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND- Stock registered. : 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri. 
Kssex bred and open Sows and Gilts PSM VELEXY ‘ 
Poland oa ice Toar tor $35 mg ya Goats Jk ANGUS CAT IL pose age Pp yc se 
Cattle. J _E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. c. | vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
POLAND CHINAS | exception: lly handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 


—-BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS-— 
of pure-bred pigs, 
dams wit 


A limited number 


VS, 


fairs 


Sires ana 


Ready for 


8 weehs old; 


R. M. MOORE, 


shipment 


R. 


istered in P. S. A., 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





ners at a 


about 3 Akin 











From extra 


All pure-bred and re; 


T. E BROWN, 


POLAND-CHINA 


I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 


to International Winners, 


backed by a positive 








pedigreed, $24; singl ; | guarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made 
F. B. He. 2, Bedford, Va. | them famous 
| J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, tllinois. 
PIGS HOLSTEINS 


large 


boars ang nm assive 


ed. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


sows. 





BLUE 








‘Tuberculin tested. 


GRASS HOLSTEIN 


Large assort- 
ment females. 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 


Splendid bul! calves of rich breeding, | 
Bardstown, Ky. 


LSTEIN FARM, 





oO. 7: C’s. | able prices. 
| KAINTUCKEE HO 
and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 











w. 


OWEN, 


boars of the 
eluding a son of 
Grand 

Chicago, 


High- grade Holstein Heifer 


alves 
d by pure-brec registe 
fol b. 


THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 


range County, New York 





akin; prolific, large kind. ee Write : 
| for prices and circulars. Prices reasonab a ih tifulls vi oe fe 
. E. RUEBUSH, Pi meen Illinois. : 
PURE-BRED 0. 1. C. PIGS, } Monroe, o 
8---10 weeks old, at $10 each; $20 
per pair, no akin, pedigreed, by 8 


highest breeding, in- 
‘‘Schoolmaster,’’ 


Kentucky Holsteins 


Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 





Champion 
1916, the 


International, 
$300 boar. 
Bedford, Va. 


did bull calves at 





WILSON &BOWLES. 


culin tested. Splen- 
farmers’ prices. 








SHORTHORNS 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A 
(PR 
& 





The ‘icin highway to success is persistent ail 
inte Nix t 


application to something worth while 








il 60-year-old dairyman said: ‘I twa 
greater part of my money since I wre 
Up to that time I was making mis 
IT corrected a host of mistakes and ideas 


about cows 
have since t 
dairymen 1 


and have made nearly all hte money I 
i ’* The difficulty is that some 
wake up. Any farmer who al 
devote ¢ time to a study of the supremacy 
of Hols -Friesian cattle as profitable milk pre 
ducers and as dual purpose cattle will be able t 
turn his dairy operation to a profitable bssis 
Send for free literature. There’s big mo in 
the big ‘‘Black and White’’ Holsteins. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descrip 

Booklets 


Tie Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattichoro, Vt. 






















ILE I A SS ARO 


~SMOHEGANITES” — 


Pure-bred Holstein-Friesians 


Headed by Seg ys Pontiac 
na ((164755). 





Alcartra Johan- 
‘arrying 871% per cent of 
the same blood as the 50-pound cow. 
Son of the $50,000 Bull (79602) and of 
the sister to World’s record cow (121083). 
We refused $10,000 for him as an § 
months His service fee $100 to 


$250. 
We offer Cows and Heifers 
Bred to Him, and Bulli 
Calves Sired by Him. 


MOHEGAN FARM, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
C. B. Tobias, Herd me.) 


calf. 


Box B, 
C. H. Baker, Owner. 














—-—HOLSTEIN CALVES—— 


10 Heifers and 2 Bulls, 
15-16ths pure, 4 to 6 weeks old, beautifully mark- 
ed, and from heavy milkers, $25 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere, satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
orders or write 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 
Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 














Sheboygan County Holsteins 





Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 


CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 











JERSEYS 


“MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


E will glad- 
ly mail on 





NCE TT 


request the 1917 


issue of ‘ Meri- 
dale Jerseys,’ the 
business story of a 
business herd 


AYER & McKINNEY 


300 Chestout Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








623 E. Ninth St. Chaitanooga, Tenn. 
& 


. . aaa 

Fresh and Springing Jersey 
Cows in Carload Lots. 
Tennessee blood. 


E. A. CANNON, 


Famous 


— 











SHORTHORNS 








\\/||||| RAISE MORE BEEF | 


HH scene and Mr. Cattle Raiser:—You will in 
crease your beef output by using registered Short- 
horn Bulls. The Shorthorn is the great improver. 
Mr. Dairyman:—-Select your Bull from a Shovrt- 
horn strain showing a milk tendency. ‘The calves 
from him will sell readily and at higher prices 
and the milk flow wil be maintained. 


Use only Pure-bred Registered Bulls. We will 


help you secure them, 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ot. 7 











OUR HERD IS NEADES BY :— 
i he 





and Cows, “pin of which have 

Bigven.§ Calves at foot, tor sale at all times, 

i invite you to it our farm. 
BLANTYNE FARM, Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 


ear eet) ee 



















Yhampion Bull, Seed, Cennt 
aus get averaged in Mr 

Dermott’s 1916 sale over $1, M00 
each, and Imported Kinellar Style, 
a Campbell bred Miss Ramsden, a 
son of the noted March Storm, a 
well known winner in Scotland. 
We have young Bulls, Heifers, 

























writing you as an adve 
sive Farmer, which Susreniecs the reliability 
Bardetown, Ky | of al! advertising it carries.’ 


When wri: 





ing to advertisers, say: ‘I 


ertiser in The Progres 


am 

























































































































































































































IGRESSIVE FARMER. 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ar, $1; six months, 60 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
an =a if paid ’ wholly in’ advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, §2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


ne old subscriber and ene new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
on The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of ‘three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


ositively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
We us o ea fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“TI am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 























ANNOUNCEMENT 
Publishers Cancel Club Rates 


Owing to a recent ruling of the postal authorities publishers are 
required to net a larger percentage of their subscription prices. 
Because of this many publishers have been forced to withdraw their 
former low rates to us. 





We have given our subscribers the benefit of the best prices we could 
possibly obtain and have offered at an attractive rate a select list of 
standard publications. 


We are reluctant to be compelled to hereby withdraw all previous 
rates except the combination now being advertised of The Progres- 
sive Farmer with the Thrice-a-week New York World and the Tri- 
Weekly Atlanta Constitution for $2.25. We are able to continue this 
offer for a brief term longer and we urge that you accept at once 
should it be your intention to take advantage of this remarkable 
bargain. 


Before sending your remittance for any other combination desired 


in connection with The Progressive Farmer, please write us first to 
learn the amount required, because we are forced to withdraw all 


previous quotations. 
i as: wan 
i 





How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 8, this issue) 


soil tends to make a larger part of 
the phosphorus already in the soil 
available for feeding the crops, it 
would appear a reasonable assump- 
tion that this same decaying organic 
matter would tend to have the same 
effect, of making the phosphorus in 
ground phosphate rock available, 
when both are mixed in the soil; for 
it appears a large part of the phos- 
phorus in the soil is in a similar form 
to that in ground phosphate rock. 
This is the assumption which has 
been quite generally accepted, but it 
must be confessed that the experi- 
mental data available are to say the 
least not conclusive and somewhat 
confusing. 

For instance, a director of one ex- 
periment station states that a test of 
several years in applying ground 
phosphate rock as a top dressing for 
grass lands, extending over a period 
of nine years, has proved useless. Of 
course, it is possible that this soil was 
already supplied with abundant phos- 
phorus, or that some other condition, 
or the lack of some other plant food, 
was the limiting factor or fixed the 
size of the yields. It is also possible 
that the only benefit from the ground 
rock, is its effect on the stable ma- 
nure. It is generally accepted that it 
tends to hold the nitrogen and as an 
absorbent may hold liquid portions of 
the stable manure, possibly no other 
benefit is derived from the ground 
raw rock. 

It has generally been supposed that 
a large application of ground phos- 
phate rock, in which a pound of 
phosphorus costs not over one-fourth 
as much as in acid phosphate, made 
to soils abundantly supplied with de- 
caying organic matter was an eco- 
nomical method of supplying phos- 
phorus to soils for future use. In 
other words, in a system of soil build- 
ing which had in mind permanent soil 
improvement, the future supply of 
phosphorus could be obtained eco- 
nomically in this way, but in the 
present state of our knowledge we 
are compelled to suspend judgment 
| as to the place of ground phosphate 
rock in Southern soil building and to 
advise that acid phosphate and basic 
slag be used in fertilizing crops and 

















SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE N. G. STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


JUNE 12 TO JULY 27, 1917 


Courses in Education, Agriculture, Home Economics, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Science, Mathematics, Manual Arts, Games, Music, Story Telling, etc., for teachers in Pri- 
mary, Grammar, and High School Grades. 


The Council of the School is composed of: 
His Excellency, Gov. T. W. BicKETT. 
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struction for Wake County. Commerce. 


Asplendid opportunity to secure or renew a Teacher’s Certificate; to increase efficiency as a 
teacher; to prepare for leadership in the new education for agriculture and other industries; to 
receive inspiration from association with fellow teachers ; and to enjoy a sojourn at the State’s 
Capital and Educational Center. 

For preliminary announcement or other information, address 


W. A. WITHERS, Director 
Rooms 216-217 Winston Hall, West Raleigh, N. C. 





in soil building. 
| If rich lands are to be obtained the 
growing of legumes and turning them 
into the soil, or grazing them or feed- 
ing them and returning the stable ma- 
nure to the soil is a necessity. In the 
growing of legumes is found the best 
use for phosphorus and the best 
| means of storing it in the land in a 
| form to feed the future crops. Acid 
phosphate and basic slag increase 
the yields of nearly all legumes on 
nearly all Southern soils and when 
the phosphorus is used by these 
plants it is stored in their bodies and 
becomes available for feeding the 
crops when these legumes decay in 
the soil. 
3eyond question this is the best 
| method of storing phosphorus as well 
as nitrogen in our soils in the making 
of rich lands. 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


(Concluded from page 7, this issue) 





to pick and destroy these over-win- 
tered weevils and later to pick and 
destroy all infested squares. 

This work is much less expensive 
than may be imagined and, in the 
judgment of the most successful cot- 
ton growers under weevil conditions 








from Louisiana eastward, where hot, 








TYPE JI GASOLINE ENGINES 


Are the best that you can buy. You pay a little more for the engine and have less 
repair bills. The “FOOS” has been the standard for more than 28 years. They last 
a litetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 
state size and style engine required 





North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 
127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 


ss are General Distributors for Virginia and 








dry weather can seldom be depended 
upon to hold the weevil in check, it 
will go far toward insuring the crop. 
The number of over-wintered weevils 
to be picked from the buds of the 
young cotton will of course depend 
upon climatic conditions during the 
preceding winter and the precautions 
that have been taken to destroy them 
before they entered winter quarters 
and during hibernation. In general 


























| it may be said that an infestation of 
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100 or more over-wintered weevils 
per acre may be considered heavy, 
and unless carefully picked will prob- 
ably result in serious crop losses. 
Weevils may be easily seen in the 
buds of the young cotton early in the 
morning; but as soon as squares ap- 
pear they work inside these, making 
it difficult to find them. From this 
date until the first of August the in- 
fested squares should be carefully 
picked and destroyed once a week. 

To be effective this work should 
be done carefully and systematically, 
row by row. It is not advisable that 
it be done with day or wages hands, 
as no interest will be felt in the num- 
ber of weevils caught and squares 
picked, and the tendency will be to do 
the work carelessly and ineffectively. 
An excellent plan has been to pay 
children one-half a cent or a cent a 
weevil and so much per gallon of 
punctured squares. Where the cot- 
ton is raised by share croppers the 
landlord should make it clearly un- 
derstood that weevils and infested 
Squares must be picked and destroy- 
ed just as thoroughly as the grass 
and weeds are to be kept out of the 
crop. In this way the weevil may be 
held in check until August at little or 
no extra cost to the landlord. 

C. R. Byrne, a banker and farmer 
of Natchez, Mississippi, has been able 
to grow cotton successfully despite 
the weevil, and says: 

“Never plant cotton on the same 
land two successive years; alternate 
with corn and peas. Destroy the 
weevil and punctured squares early 
in the season—make it a regular task 
and do it faithfully once a week. Try 
to clear your cotton of all the wee- 
vils that come out of winter quarters, 
and then rush surface cultivation.” 

L. M. Calhoun, of Gilbert, Franklin 
Parish, Louisiana, has made as high 
as 80 bales of cotton on 80 acres un- 
der weevil conditions, and has never 
averaged less than 1,000 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. His parish is 
largely bottom land, with heavy tim- 
ber on the uncultivated areas. Speak- 
ing of conditions and methods of 
fighting the weevil, Mr. Calhoun 
says: 

“Our big planters are making cot- 
ton and making it at a profit under 
weevil conditions. They are not do- 
ing it by sitting in the shade, how- 
ever, but are on the job from day- 
light till dark. We pick our weevils 
and punctured squares, beginning 
about the middle of May and keeping 
it up until August 1. Our negroes are 
expected and required to do this 
work, just as much so as they are ex- 
pected to keep the grass out of their 
cotton. In this way it does not cost 
us a cent extra to produce the crop. 
It is not so much a question of labor 
to do this work, but rather a matter 
of the intelligent control and direc- 
tion of the abundance of labor we al- 
ready have. Negro.farm labor in the 
South only works about one-fourth 
of the time, any way. So it is largely 
a question of the land owner know- 
ing what to do himself and seeing 
that his tenants do it.” 





REAL LAZINESS 


George Washington drew a long sigh and 
said: “Ah wish Ah had a hundred water- 
Millions.” 

Dixie’s eyes lighted. “Hum! Dat would 
suttenly be fine! An’ ef yo’ had a hundred 
watermillions, would yo’ gib me fifty?’ 

“No; Ah wouldn’t.’’ 

“Wouldn’teyo’ gib me twenty-five?” 

“No. Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ no twenty-five.” 

Dixie gazed with reproachful eyes at his 
close-fisted friend. “Seems to me, you's 


powahful stingy, George Washington,’’ he 
said, and then, continued in a heartbroken 
voice, ‘“‘Wouldn’t you gib me one?” 

“No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ one. Look a- 
heah, niggah! Are yo’ so good-fer-nuffen 
lazy dat yo’ can’t wish fo’ yo’ own water- 
millions ?"’—Young’s Magazine. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT IT 


Col. Allen Harkness tells a good story 
about an old soldier who was unfortunately 
a braggart. He was always praising his 
own prowess at Gettysburg and Chicamau- 
ga, and other battlefields. One day a group 
of fellow townsmen fell to talking about 
him, 


“There’s one thing,’ said the doctor, 
“that I'd like to know for certain just how 
many of the old boys in gray Jake really 
and truly did get away with.” 

“Well, I can’t be sure,” said the minister, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “but it looks to 
me, doctor, as if Jake probatly killed just 
about as many of the enemy as the enemy 
did of him.’’—Youth’s Coxpanion. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ** The Young People’s Department” 





. The Progressive Farmer 














THE COW-BOY’S SONG 


Mooly cow, mooly cow, home from the 
wood 

They sent me to fetch you as fast as I 
could, 

he sun has gone down; it is time io go 
home. 

looly cow, mooly cow, why don sou 
come? 

your udders are full and the milkm is 
there, 

And the children are waiting their sup- 
per to share. 

i have let the long bars down,—why 


don't you pass through’”’ 
The mooly cow only said, *‘Moo-9-o!" 


Mooly cow, 
been 


mooly cow, have sou not 


all day where the pastures are 
> 





so doubt it was pleasant, dear mooly, to 








ne clear running brook and the wide- 
spreading tree, 

The clover to crop, and the streamilet to 
wade, 

Yo drink the cool water and lie in the 
shade; 

But now it is night: the) vaiting for 
you.” 


The mooly cow only said, “Moo-o0-0:” 

Mooly cow, mooly cow, where do you go, 

When ali the gre21 pastures are covered 
with snow? 

You — to the barn and we feed you with 
ha 

, ‘the maid goes to 

very day; 

She Date you, she ioves you, she strokes 
your sleek hide, 

She speaks to you kindly. 
your side: 
Then come along 
cow, do,” 
The mooly cow 





milk you there, 


and ‘sits by 


home, pretty mooiy 


only said, ‘““Moo-o-o!”’ 


“Mooly cow, mooly cow, whisking your 
tail, 

The milkmaid is waiting, I say, with her 
pail; 

She tucks up her petticoats, tidy and 


neat, 
And places the three-legged stool for her 
seat:— 
What can you be staring at, 
know 
That we ought 
hour ago. 
dark it is growing! O, 
do? 


mooly? You 


to have gone home an 


How what shall 


The mooly cow only said, 
—Mrs. 


*“Moo-0-0!” 
Anna M. Wells. 











Our Commencement 


HE next contest subject, on which we in- 

vite letters, will pe “Our Commence- 
ment’’—for the June 2 issue of the Progres- 
sive Farmer. Tell us about the new and 
original ideas your teacher and school work- 
ed out this year, and how you made it the 
best event of its kind you ever held. if you 
had a “Field Day’’ or community picnic, tell 
us about that also. 

Let us also have 
county 





letters telling about your 
commencement—the new and most 
interesting features, the exhibits, athletics 
nd other features. 

There will be a boy’s and girl's prize of $1 
cach and books for the other letters pub- 
lished, 


INTERESTING SIGHTS IN OKLA- 
HOMA 


$1 Prize Letter) 








(Girls’ 


j WILL tell you about a trip I took while I 
was in Muskogee, Oklnhoma, My aunt's 
xt door 








neighbor had an automobile and 

took us out in the country We saw the 
ack rabbits, with their long ears sticking 
t sitting around the hay stacks And we 
the prettiest lot of little calves all col- 
rs—and about a thousand of them. I never 
id see so many, and Mr. Wright said that 
was a calf crop In another place we saw 
about a thousand little ponies and horses 
with long manes and tails. They were spot- 
ted too, and he called them “‘calico’ ponies. 


You can buy them for about ten or fifteen 
lollars apiece. 

Now about the Indians, The largest hard- 
are store in Muskogee—it has an art de- 
partment and everything—beiongs to a 
Creek Indian. I went to the wagon yards 
and saw the Indians who had come to the 
city to trade. They do not go to a hotel, 
but go to the wagon yard and sleep in their 
wagons at night and cook and eat there. 

The funniest thing about the 
that a Creek 
Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, 


V 


Indians is 
understand a 
a Cherokee cannot understand a 
and a Chickasaw 
Stand a Choctaw. 

Most of the Indians live in the Greenleaf 
Mountains just across the Arkansas River 
fromm Muskogee, and over between the Vir- 
digris and the Grand Rivers, and the coun- 
try is very secluded, 

Checotah is quite an Indian town, 
miles from Muskogee 
the prairies, can be seen an Indian school, 
Which is run by the Government and its 

‘me is Bacone Indian University. It takes 

name from a famous old Indian of that 


me 


Indian cannot 


cannot under- 


Just six 
In sight, on a hill in 


Muskogee has a North Carolina block, 


composed of five-story red pressed-brick 





buildings, which are very pretty. There are 
many fine stores and pretty homes there 
Muskogee has five railroads, with nice de- 
pots. Most of the dwellings are bungalow 
style with large front lawns and no fences 
to be seen anywhere 

With much love to all the girls and boys. 

REBECCA SAVAGE 


Cameron, N. C., Rt. 2 


COTTON CLUB BOY WINS 
PRIZES 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
LIVE ona and am 
in the ninth grade. We take five farm pa- 
pers but we like The 





farm of eighty a 





Progressive Farmer 
best of all 
I have 


been a successful club member in 


Oklahoma for three years, and think the 
farm the best place for farm boys and girls 
{ like the “Young People’s Page,’’ and the 


“Success Talks’’ for boys. 

I joined the cotton club last year. I broke 
my plat one inch deeper than it had been 
stirred, then using six tons of farmyard | 


manure as a top 
one-half feet 


dressing, rows three and 
apart. Before it was up I took 
@ section harrow and harrowed across the 
destroying a great crop of weeds and 
besides making a muich for the 
ton plants to come through. I 


rows, 
grass, cot- 
cultivated 


my plat eleven times, leaving the plants 
‘ighteen inches apart in the drill. A hail 
storm came and damaged my plat about 


20 per,cent. Some said I 
out of the contest, but 
worked the 
branches. 

In the fall 
eotton 


had as well get 
[ stayed with it and 
stalks till they put out new 


I gathered 1,590 
plat 
made 


pounds seed 


from my It ginned out 630 
pounds lint I $111.99 profit on my 
icre The yield on similar 
was 850 pounds seed cotton per acre. 

I won first prize in my county which was 
a free trip to the State Fair at Oklahoma 
ity. I won one of the gold medals offered 
by the Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Oklahoma. I took the 
our county (Okuskee), 
amounted to $40.25. I 


average lands 


Association of 
sweepstakes prizes in 
and my cash 
expect to be a de- 


prizes 


monstration agent and a livestock farmer. 
I am a cotton club member in Arkansas 
now. My father decided to own a good 


farm in Arkansas instead of 
lahoma 

I would like to see The Progressive Farm- 
er one-third full of letters from the 
people. 


renting in Ok- 


young 


MARION LEE GRIFFIN 
Bald Knob, Ark. 


(Age 1 





A Flower Lover 


| AM another country gir} 
to join your happy band. 
miles from town in a large two-story house. 
We have gas lights in our home and a water 
supply on our porch. 

I have six brothers and tive 
older 
next 


and would iike 
I live about six 


sisters. The 
married The 


away, but we don't get 


brother and sister are 


older two are 
lonesome yet. 
©ur school is located a 
New Hope Baptist church 
us is located a Methodist 
tend Sunday school 


mile from us, at 
Two miles above 
church We at- 
and preaching at both 
places. 

Mama raises 


chickens, turkeys and ducks 


and Papa is a great hog raiser We raise 
most of our food on the farm In other 
words, our motto is: “Live at home and 


board at the same place.’ 
Julia, my next 
joined the girls’ 


older sister, and | have 


tomato club Papa is going 


to get us a canner so we can help Mama 
can for home use as well 
Mama and we girls are great lovers of 


flowers and enjoy caring for them. I think 
they brighten many dark corners and make 
home cheery. We have planted sweet peas, 
mignonettes, pansies, petunias, carnations 
and alyssum. They are peeping up to meet 


the sunshine these pretty days. We have 
put out oxalis and lily of the valley bulbs 
and they are doing exceedingly fine We 


have a large variety to plant 
spring. Mama has a jarge rose 
a hotbed full of rose cuttings 
transplanting in May. My 
are roses and jessamines. 
I enjoyed the ‘‘Wide-awake Girls’ very 
much, and I think aunt Margaret has had a 
long enough honeymoon and should visit 
us again. IVA HESTER TAYLOR. 
Wilson, N. C., Rt. 1. 


later in the 
garden also 

ready for 
favorite flowers 





“Yes, I explained the w hole theory 
new discovery to my wife.’ 

“And what did she say?’’ 

“She said, ‘George, can you 
whom the Sourfield girl married? 
trying all day to think of his 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


of the 


remember 


name.’ ’'— 














I've been | 

















“GO THOU AND DO 
LIKEWISE!” 





“Go thou and do likewise,” is a Biblical admonition and while not 
intended originally to apply to members of our Pure- bred Pig and 
Chicken Club, yet is peculiarly suited, you will agree, after reading 
what Mr. Hight says in his which follows: 


letter 


The Progressive Farmer: 


Gentlemen :—I am enclosing a photograph of my beautiful 


Guernsey heifer awarded for my work in The Progressive 
Farmer’s Pure-bred Pig and Chicken Club. She is a fine 
heifer. Mr. Hyde, who raised her, tells me she is well worth 
$250.00 and will make a good foundation header. She is a 


beauty and gentle as a lamb. 


This splendid calf amply repays for my time and effort in 
procuring subscriptions. I feel as though [I have done very 
little for so nice a calf, but I hope to make it up in the future. 

i will say to other club workers that [ am very grateful to 


The Progressive Farmer and to its forces and hope that they 
will get many new subscribers. I will endeavor to get all | 
can to subscribe for your excellent publication. 


Again thanking you for the beautiful 
you and The Progressive Farmer much 
Very truly yours, 
Vance County, N. C. 


and wishing 


I am, 


C. M. HIGHT. 


heifer 


success, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Progressive Farmer’s Pure-bred Pig and Chicken Club 
right on and will not 


goes 
during 





close 


A pure-bred pig three months or more of age or a pen of five pure- 
bred chickens will be given for a club of twenty-five yearly subscrip- 
tions. The price is $1 a vea: 


In order to enter the club you have merely to fill in the 
form which will be found on another page and return 
office together with remittance of $1.00 for a year’s subscription for 
yourself or for some friend. We will at once supply you with every- 
thing you need to continue the soliciting of subscriptions. We will 
send you a suitable badge and a certificate of membership in the club 
together with a receipt and a form for mailing in the remaining 
twenty-four names of the subscribers. 


nomination 
this to our 


On account of the advancing price of pure-bred pigs and chickens 
we will be forced, in all probability, to raise the requirement from 
twenty-five to thirty and maybe Tle ave subscriptions to earn a 
pig or pen or pen of chickens; however, until further notice the 
number will be twenty-five. It will be of advantag e for you to enter 
the club at once in order to be listed as a member before the number 
is advanced 

Please use the nominating started 


form and get today 


Very truly 


yours 


ADP). 





Pig and Chicken Club 
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The automobile has come into your life per- 
manently—or it soon will—to serve your 
convenience and pleasure, day in, day out, 
on down through the years. 

Its appeal is irresistible. 


It is a fundamental factor in modern every 
day life. 


It rides the road to happiness. 


If you purchase a car this season, there are 
new facts for your consideration which 
should simplify the task of selection. 


Light Fours 
Five Passenger Fares + a eS SORE 
Two Passenger Roadster ... 680 
Four Passenger Sport Model . . 79S 


This year Willys-Overland Motor Cars com- 
prise the most comprehensive and varied 
line ever built by any one producer. 


The economies of our greater production are 
shared alike by every car in the line. 


In thus broadly applying the established 
Willys-Overland policy of greater produc- 
tion—greater economy, higher quality, 
lower price—we extend the benefits of our 
economical advantages to include virtually 
every class of purchaser. 


Catalog on request. Please address Dept. 1029 


Big Fours Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor 


Five Passenger Touring . . . *$895 
Three Passenger Roadster . . . *880 
 eececaee 


MOTE ee rcrer, 
SEATED es, 


LOM Rr ENNNE cx 


and Light Commercial Wagons 
“Made in U. S. A.” 


All prices f.o b. Toledo, subject to change without notice 


* Effective May Ist. 


AURIS 5 ~ 





The Willys-Overland dealer is in a peculiarly 
pleasant position to frankly and honestly 
discuss with you your needs and require- 
ments 1n a motor Car, 


For whatever your need he has the car to fill 
it and he is prepared to demonstrate to you 
that he is offering you the dominant value 
among cars of its kind. 

See him today—talk it over—let him show 
and demonstrate the car you ought to own 
to ride the road to happiness. 

Light Sixes 
Five Passenger Touring . - *$1025 
Three Passenger Roadster . . $1010 
Willys-Knight 
Seven Passenger Four, Touring $1395 
Seven Passenger Eight, Touring $1950 
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